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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 14, 1870. 


. 
The Week. 

Since the General Deficiency Bill was passed in the Senate, on 
Wednesday week, and sent to u committee of conference, Congress has 
done no business that calls for especial mention. One step has been 
taken in the Senate towards settling the interpretation of the law pro- 
viding for the income tax, by 2 joint resolution authorizing the In- 
ternal Revenue Department to collect the tax for the past year. In 
the House, the tariff has continued to undergo revision, and on Thurs- 
day the Diplomatic Deficiency Bill was passed. It was the day 
before that Fernando Wood started up to make a “personal ex- 
planation,” which turned out to be a formal arraignment of General 
Howard. He accused that officer, in brief, of making himself rich by 
employing the funds of the Freedmen’s Bureau in various religious 
and educational enterprises, and in land and building speculations at 
the expense of the Government; of having discharged his duties as 
Commissioner “ with extravagance and negligence, and in the inte- 
rests of himself and family and friends;” and of being in favor of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau ring, and connected with all the machinery in the 
Southern States which has served “ to devote the official authority and 
power of the Bureau to personal and political profit.” The founding 
and management of the Howard University furnish a large part of this 
formidable indictment, which the House entrusted for examination, 
not to the Committee on Freedmen’s Affairs, as Mr. Wood desired, but 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. If the investigation should 
reveal abuses on the part of employees of the Bureau, we should net be 
surprised ; but that General Howard's personal integrity will be im- 
peached we do not believe, however he may have conducted the 
finances of his bureau, or however much his subordinates may have 
failed to imitate him, or he may have been deceived in selecting them. 





The week has been remarkable for a great number of rejoicings over 
the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment by the colored people, and 
their white friends and champions. The Anti-Slavery Association has 
celebrated the event by disbanding, after thirty-seven years of exist- 
ence. Its founders, a large proportion of whom have, with rare good 
fortune, not only lived to see its extinction, but to see the object for which 
it was established accomplished, had little expectation of witnessing the 
abolition of slavery ; and during the greater part of its existence felt that 
they were rather bearing testimony for the sake of theirown souls than 
achieving results. Its leaders, however, during the last five years, 
have enjoyed the luxury of feeling that they were doing the whole 
work of securing the fruits of the war, and were mainly instrumental 
in preventing the restoration of the peculiar “ institution,” and pro- 
curing the passage of the Amendment. So that in the dissolution of 
the Association they have tasted both the “ pain and bliss of dying.” 
Their forces will now be transferred to other fields of reform. The 
woman's suffrage movement will probably receive the greater portion 
of them, and they will, no doubt, be divided pretty evenly between 
the three camps into which the friends of that cause are now found. 
We do not pretend to give the exact titles of the three divisions; but 
roughly, they may be described as the Revolution Society, of which 
Susan B. Anthony is the head ; and the Cleveland or National Associa- 
tion, of which Henry Ward Beecher is the head ; and an association of 
which Mr. Theodore Tilton is the head, and which is the result of an 
abortive attempt on the part of that gentleman to unite the other two. 
We are sorry to see that, judging from their public addresses to each 
other, Mr. Tilton’s association is the only one which feels kindly towards 
the others, and there promises to be warm work between them all dur- 
ing the coming summer. 
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The Cincinnati municipal clection on Monday week resulted in the 
| choice of the entire Republican ticket, and, what was the chief bone 
of contention, in placing a majority of Bible men on the School Board, 
The vote on the latter issue, however, was a very close one, and if the 
Board had been chosen at large there would actually have been a popu- 
lar anti-Bible majority of 1,500. In fact, considering that the colored 
voters, some 1,200 strong, generally supported the Bible candidates, 
and in at least three wards held the balance of power, it is not too 
much to say, as the Commercial does, that the Bible majority in the 
Board is due to them. It is also pointed out that the colored people, 
being confined to separate schools, should properly have taken no part 
in voting for other trustees than their own; so that, subtracting them 
altogether from the canvass, it appears that the legal constituents of 
the old board show a majority of nearly three thousand out of twenty- 
five, in favor of the action condemned by the court, and that the acci- 
dental triumph on Monday is calculated to inspire serious reflections in 
the winning party. Already the Gazette“ would adopt such rules with 
reference to the use of the Bible in the schools, and what is called 
religious instruction, as to remove all ground for reasonable objection 
on the part of any class.” The day following the Cincinnati vote, an 
effort was made in St. Louis, where the Bible has long been excluded 
from the schools, to get a division of the school-fund in favor of the 
Catholics. It was defeated, however, with some éclat ; but the Guzette 
does not draw from this result the obvious moral, which is, not that 
the Catholics or their priests are likely to be placated by secularizing 
the schools, but that when sectarianism can find nothing in the schools 
to object to but their non-sectarianism, the attacking party is at its 
weakest, and the ground of the defence as solid as it can be made, 


We find very little difference of opinion in the press as to the gross 
impropriety, to use a very mild term, of the reopening of the legal- 
tender decisions in the Supreme Court. It is, in every way one looks 
at it, a blunder, and, moreover, a criminal blunder. What aggravates 
it is, that the interests affected by the decision are really found on ex 
amination to be very small in amount or importance. There are now 
very few securities extant which were issued before 1862, and are, 
therefore, under the decision, payable, either principal or interest, in 
gold. Most of the obligations of that date, national, State, municipal, 
or railroad, have been paid off or converted, so that the rehearing has 
not even the poor excuse of being called for as a relief to debtors. 
There has been an unseemly squabble on the bench in open court as 
to the understanding between the judges touching the legal-tender 
point. 





The Chicago Tribune speaks very slightingly of the Funding Bill, 
characterizing it as “a piece of charlatanry—a mere game of swapping 
jack-knives, and an attempt to circumvent the laws of political economy 
and repudiate the National Republican platform.” The bill is stuck 
fast in the House, partly because of the little contraction of the cur- 
rency it does, and partly because of the fierce opposition of the 
National Banks. It is said, and we believe correctly, that the 
Government has the legal right to force the banks iato the con- 
version of their bonds at a lower rate of interest, which is one 
of the principal features of the bill, but then it has also the 
legal right’ to repudiate the whole debt, interest and principal. 
What throws discredit on the whole scheme in short is, that one- 
quarter of the bonds proposed to be issued are to be forced on people 
who don’t want to take them. This, of course, is injurious to the Goy- 
ernment credit, and lays the plan open to all that the Chicago Tribune 
says of it; but Senator Sherman has long had a hankering after a com- 
pulsory mode of improving the public credit, and he is probably now 
as near success as he will ever get. It is said that the Committee of 
Ways and Means now wants to sugar the pill for the banks by offering 
| to relieve them from State and municipal taxes if they will only sub- 
mit to the reduction of their interest. In this way the credit of the 
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Congressional “funders” would be saved in the eyes of innocent 
people, and it would seem as if they were really putting off bonds in 
the market, as they said they were going to do, at four per cent. in- 
terest. In reality, they would be simply robbing Peter to pay Paul, or 
drawing out at the spigot to pour in again at the beng. But this has 
really been the great aim of most of the financial schemes introduced 


in Congress this session, 





It begins to seem as if something was coming to an end in 
Cuba—whether the rebellion or not, we cannot say. General Rodas 
telegraphed on the 8th instant that the war was over, and Spanish 
columns appear to have traversed the insurrectionary districts or 
whatever they are without seeing any enemy; and Quesada has left 
the country; and it is said that;Cespedes is leaving ; and Col. Ryan is 
said to have fought a duel with a Cuban warrior; and, in fact, the 
whole thing—whatever it be—looks blue. The New York Tribune 
requested its readers on the 8th to suspend their judgment over the 
Rodas despatch, but nothing has since come to light to throw doubt 
on its correctness. There’ has been a curious discussion going on 
between the Christian Union and the World and other papers about 
our treatment of Cuba, in which the Union takes ground which amounts 
in substance to saying that each nation defines the extent of its inter- 
national obligations, and that when we want to learn what are our 
duties as neutrals we have only to look in our own statute-book, and 
if we don’t like what we find there, we have only to alter the statute 
to suit ourselves; all of which, or something like it, was asserted 
boldly by the English crown lawyers during the Alabama controversy, 
but the American Government steadfastly and wisely refused to 


admit it. 





Mr. Vanderbilt was asked to sign the petition of railroad presidents 
to which our correspondent “ Metallurgist ” recently referred, asking 
Congress to substitute a specific duty of two cents a pound on steel for 
the present ad valorem duty. He refused, on the ground that, though 
he can see very well what American steel-makers would gain by the 
change, he is at a loss to see what interest railroad presidents can have 
in it. Their business, he says, is to get steel rails as cheap as they can, 
and to increase the duty is to place them in the hands of “home 
extortionists, who would undoubtedly be as exorbitant in their de- 
mands as foreign manufacturers would be, were the same protection 
given to them.” A monopoly in steel rails, he says, would often com- 
pel them—the railroads—* to take an inferior article at any price the 
monopolists might please to put upon it;” and he insinuates that it 
looks to him as if the signers of the petition—thirty-three out of the 
thirty-six being representatives of roads located in or running through 
Pennsylvania—were more interested in the manufacture of steel than 
in the laying down of steel rails. To this the 7ribune replies, that 
if Mr. Vanderbilt knew what was good for him and for the hundred 
million dollars’ worth of railroads over which he presides, he would 
not only help to shut out foreign steel rails, but make his own; but he, 
being a simpleton, and not understanding his business half as well as 
Mr. Greeley, will probably go on doing as he has been doing—that is, 
buying his steel rails where he can get them cheapest and best. This 
suggests the question, Why not force Vanderbilt and the like of him 
by law to make rails, whether they like or not?’ Why not oblige him 
to lay every mile of his tracks with his own manufacture? Of course, 
he will try to sneak out of the job, and, as he is rich and unscrupulous, 
he will probably be somewhat successful; but the people will yet 
bring him to justice. Mr. Felton, who asked Mr. Vanderbilt to sign 
the paper, replies, coherently, if not forcibly, that the proposed duty 
would not keep any foreign rails out, would encourage the production 
of American rails, and would lower prices, in which case it would 
certainly be the most wonderful ,tax ever devised, and everybody 
ought to favor it. 





The contest in Albany over the New Charter, or rather arising out 
of the Democratic attempt to restore “self-government” to the city, 
has at last come to a close, ending in the complete triumph of the 
Ring, and leaving Tweed, the head centre, a more powerful man than 
ever. The high hopes which were excited some weeks ago by the 
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uprising of the “Young Democracy,” headed by O’Brien, whose ap- 
pearance in the character of a reformer was a curious spectacle, and 
cheered on by the World, which really made heroic efforts, have ali 
been dashed. The plans of the Ring were at last carried out with 
extraordinary unanimity. The causes of this were various, but the 
principal one was that, the reformers not being a whit better than the 
“corruptionists,” reform was impossible. The “Young Democracy” 
were of exactly the same cloth as the Ring, differing from the members 
of that body simply in being generally poorer. A quarrel of this kind 
among thieves would have promised some advantage to honest people, 
in an age when political passions run high; but a real quarrel among 
knaves is now almost unknown. Politicians have no passions now, 
They oceasionally simulate hate and fury, but only for the purpose 
either of imposing on the simple-minded bystanders, or else of raising 
their price when they come “to sell out” to the opposite party, which 
they always do eventually. The spectacle of honest reformers trying 
to cheer them on to the assault is always a curious mixture of the 
sublime and the ridiculous. The World appears to have really thought 
that the “ Young Democrats” were close behind it as it was yelling on 
the assault, the fact being that they were already drinking in the 
trenches with Tweed, and arranging the price for which they would 
cry quits. The bargain closed, the opposition vanished like a mist, 
and we have a New Charter which is really not bad, and which the 
Mayor has put in operation by a set of, on the whole, creditable 
appointments. 





It is quite within the bounds of probability that Tweed may now 
do better than the “ Young Democrats” would have done, inasmuch as 
he has made his fortune, and is on the lookout for what even to the 
worst of men is sweeter than fortune—consideration. The Union League 
Club has fared nearly as badly in the affair as the Young Democracy. 
They drew up a really excellent set of amendments to the Charter, and 
sent a deputation, with Mr. Greeley at its head, up to Albany to urge 
their adoption. On hearing the deputation, however, the Senate 
almost immediately and unanimously passed the Charter as it stood. 
Mr. Greeley has since been savagely attacked for his manner of execut- 
ing his mission, on the ground that he really threw his constituents 
overboard, and said the contrary of what he was directed to say. is 
opinion of the Union League Club is so low, and its adulation of him 
so unceasing and unreserved, that it would be nothing wonderful if its 
instructions made little impression on him. 





Amongst the latest accessions to the woman's suffrage movement in 
England is Mr. Maurice, the well-known Broad Church clergyman, and 
now a professor of Oxford. He has given in his adhesion on the spe- 
cial ground of woman's great conscientiousness, which is probably the 
very strongest ground its advocates can take; and it is ground, too, 
justified by experience of actual life. Mrs. Fawcett, the wife of the 
professor, has also, it is reported, been delivering some very able lec- 
tures on the subject, and the cause has been helped indirectly, but very 
opportunely, by some really powerful argumentation from her sister, 
Miss Garett, against the Contagious Diseases Act, the ladies’ attack on 
which was growing very feeble, under the influence of the @ priori de- 
clamation of which the denunciations of it largely consisted. Mr. 
Mill, too, has been making one of his longest speeches in support of 
the suffrage. By the bye, we wish he knew the mischief his book was 
working here, in satisfying numbers of slenderly equipped people that, 
he having spoken, there is no further need on their part for thought or 
logic, and that they may devote themselves to what, in the old stage 
directions, is called “excursions and alarms.” His theory, that, 
owing to the ingenious tyranny of man, we know nothing of the nature 
of woman, and that, therefore, the fact that she has never done a thing 
ought not to raise a presumption that she is incapable of doing it, has 
opened up a field of wild speculation, which we are sure would grieve 
him could he look upon it, and which his teachings on the method of 
reasoning in sociology ought to have rendered impossible. 





Some of his followers are now boldly defending ignorant suffrage, 
and scoffing at the notion that an educated man has any more value in 
politics than a man that is not educated; a result for which he can 
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hardly have been prepared, as he writes recently (Oct. 20) to a member 
of the Social Science Association in Boston: 


“The great desideratum in America, and, though not quite in an equal 
degree, in England too, is the improvement of the higher education. 
America surpasses all countries in the amount of mental cultivation which 
she has been able to make universal; but a high average level is not 
everything. There are wanted, I do not say a class, but a great number 
of persons, of the highest degree of cultivation which the accumulated ac- 
quisitions of the human race make it possible to give them. From such 

yersons, in a community that knows no distinction of ranks, civilization 
would rain down its influences upon the remainder of society, and, the 
higher faculties having been highly cultivated, the most advanced part of 
the public would give forth products and create an atmosphere that would 
produce a high average of the same faculties in a people so well prepared 
in point of general intelligence as the people of the United States.” 


We are bound to say that this reads very like a proposal “to establish 
caste in America.” The phrase “raining down influences” strikes us 
as peculiarly suspicious. If he had said “raining up” or “raining 
around,” we should have less hesitation in accepting his theory. But 
we fear, if his highly cultivated class were allowed to rain things down 
on “the poor man” when Congress was not sitting, they would crush 
him. 





A yast movement is going on at the South, almost unobserved 
except by travellers who are brought in contact with it, by which the 
white population is transferring itself from the east to the west bank 
of the Mississippi, and more particularly to Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Texas. The place of the class that thus migrates is partly filled by 
negroes from Virginia and the Border States—Virginia alone having 
sent more than five thousand over one road during January and 
February—and partly by settlers from the North; and a year or two 
more of these substitutions will cause marked changes in the political 
aspect of the South. The report of the Emigration Commissioners of 
Louisiana, for the past year, estimates the white exodus from the 
Southern Atlantic States, Alabama, and Mississippi, to the trans- 
Mississippi regions, at scores of thousands, and attributes it to the 
natural reluctance to cultivate worn-out cotton-fields and clear the 
forests in the rich river-bottoms, when fertile prairies lie beyond, all 
ready for crops of cotton, sugar, rice, and fruit. Louisiana has retained 
but a small portion of these wanderers, but her population has been 
swelled in a noticeable manner by other streams. From abroad, direct 
to the port of New Orleans, there have come, since March of last year, 
nearly four thousand emigrants; and of Germans, Swedes, and others, 
some three thousand ky way of the West. The colored people, either 
hired or settled in the State from other States, make about five thousand, 
and the estimated number of native white immigrants is ten thousand. 
There were also not less than three thousand transient laborers from the 
West, commencing a practice familiar in Europe—as between Ireland 
and England, for example—but comparatively unknown here; that 
is, after the wheat harvest was closed at the West, the labor released 
found itself in demand to pick cotton and help to take care of the 
cane in Louisiana. Besides an agreeable change of employment, a not 
less agreeable change of climate attends a winter trip to the Gulf. 





It is interesting to learn from the same report that there are about 


two hundred Chinamen in Louisiana, some of whom are registered | 
| into the issue of a decree containing the proposed form of promulga- 


voters. They are chiefly to be found in two colonies of Catholics from 
the Philippine Islands, who “live in comfortable cabins, and have 
thrifty patches of corn, cotton, and rice, but subsist mainly by fishing 
for the New Orleans market.” The stragglers are employed as plan- 
tation hands, The commissioners pronounce the attempts to introduce 


Chinese laborers on a grand scale perfect failures, and, for the present, | 


in decided disfavor. In fact, the warning lately extended by the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society against this Southern enter- 
prise has proved to be hardly needed. Still, it may be well to remem- 
ber that all the precautions and stringent regulations of the British 
Government in regard to the coolie traffic have not availed to prevent 
kidnapping, oppression, and fraud, and that coolie mortality on ship- 
board rivals that of the African slave-trade. Above all, it ought to be 
borne in mind that involuntary emigration excludes females, and hence 
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directly feeds the worst forms of immorality and vice, by creating an 
abnormal numerical disparity between the sexes, 

The latest reforms in the French Constitution are not to be carried 
out, it seems, without serious convulsions in the ministry. The Empe- 
ror’s letter to M. Olivier, of March 21, expressed his desire to have all 
“required reforms adopted at once, so as to put an end to the im- 
moderate desire for change which exists in certain minds.” He 
accordingly ordered the ministry to prepare a Senatus-Consultum 
which was to divide the constituent power between the two chambers, 
instead of confining it to the Senate, as at present, and this the Senate 
was of course expected to adopt, nolens volens. Thereupon arose dis- 
sensions both in the ranks of the ministry itself and between the 
ministry and the Senate, as to what the Senatus-Consultum was to 
contain. One party wanted simply to have the Senate give way to 
the extent of giving back the election of mayors of municipalities 
to the people. Another wanted almost a complete recasting of the 
constitution, leaving the Senate little or nothing of its present power 
or dignity, and indeed reducing it to the position of the Chamber of 
Peers before 1848. The Senate, on the other hand, headed, and, it is 
said, egged on by M. Rouher, its president, the well-known ex-minister 
of the personal régime, is trying to surrender as little as possible, and 

touher is said to have still the ear of the Emperor. Another cause of 
dissension in the Cabinet is the unwillingness of the advanced section 
to leave in the hands of the executive that power of appeal to the 
people, known as the privilege of ordering a plébiscite, as being in 
reality a covert right of making coup d'état, but this the Emperor hesi- 
tates about giving up. So there is, according to the latest news, a 
crisis pending, which has already brought about the resignation 
of M. Buffet, the Minister of Finance, and threatens that of Count 
Daru, the Minister of Foreign Aflairs. The question on which the 
country is most strongly excited is the 57th article of the constitution, 
which gives the Government the power of appointing anybody it 
pleases mayor of a municipality ; the moderates would be content with 
a compromise by which the Government would have to confine its 
choice to persons nominated by the municipal councils, while the 
advanced section insist on the relegation of the choice to the council 
or the people. 


Affairs at Rome have become highly interesting. The French 
Government held off from any interference touching the deliberations 
of the Council for a long time, and, beyond Count Daru’s private let- 
ters to the Marquis de Banneville, gave no indication of its feeling 
about the dogma of infallibility. On the report of the ambassador, 
however, that the dogma was making rapid headway, and that Anto- 
nelli even, who is not supposed to be burdened with much religious 
enthusiasm, had gone over to it, a Cabinet Council was held, at which 
it was determined to announce to the Pope that the French Govern- 
ment would send an ambassador to the Council, in accordance with 
the earlier practice. The ambassador hesitated about presenting the 
letter, but did present it; and, when he called for a reply, was put 
off by Antonelli, who had the gout. The same day, a protest was 
signed by the French bishops, and was threatened by the German 
bishops, against a new rule of procedure still further curtailing their 
liberty of debate, and the three things combined provoked the Pope 


tion of the much talked-of dogma, and a copy was promptly served on 
every bishop. The form of the dogma is said to confine the infallibil- 
ity to matters touching “ faith or morals *—terms which, of course, are 
capable of indefinite expansion—and it contains no er-cathedrd pro- 
viso. So the Pope under it can be infallible whenever he pleases, and 
there will be no outward sign by which the human eye can tell whether 
he is acting in the capacity of a god or only of aman, That he will 
be a somewhat narrow-minded and capricious deity may be inferred 


from the fact that he forbade Montalembert’s funeral mass being cele- 
| brated anywhere but in one of the smallest and most obscure churches 


in Rome, out of revenge for his having denounced the great dogma 
before his death. The latest report is that, all things being now ready, 
the dogma will be adopted by acclamation on Easter Sunday. 
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POPULAR GOVERNMENT AND HIGH TARIFFS. 

Tnene is one view of the tariff controversy which is every day 
taking hold of a larger proportion of the community, and which 
we earnestly commend to the consideration of thoughtful protec- 
tionists, and that is, that the uncertainty in which, under a popular 
government, a high tariff involves all commerce and industry, 
renders the thorough trial of the protectionist experiment almost 
impossible in this country. Granting everything that Mr. Carey 
and Mr. Greeley or any of their disciples claim for their theory ; 
granting that if we kept on excluding foreign products by high 
duties, we should eventually build up native manufactures which 
would be able to hold their own without protection, does not the 
experience of the last ten years justify us in concluding that it 
is useless to make the effort, that the people will not submit to it, and 
that it involves a derangement of the machinery of business which 
nothing but the extraordinary material wealth of the country enables 
it to bear up under, and which even this will not enable it to bear up 
under long? To all arguments drawn from the one or two successful 
attempts made to naturalize branches of industry by means of state 
fostering—such as the beet-root sugar industry in France—it is a sufli- 
cient answer to say that these are examples of what a despotic and 
highly centralized government, exempt from the control of public 
opinion or only slenderly influenced by public opinion, can do if you 
give it half a century to work in. We might nearly as well cite the 
spectacle of the half-million of men which France or Prussia keeps 
constantly under arms in support of the theory that we could draft 
and maintain a similar force here. The American tariff is, on the 
other hand, the work of a large popular assembly, the composition of 
which almost completely changes in the course of eight or ten years, 
and which every two years receives from its constituents a fresh set of 
moral and mental impressions. The trial of an experiment requiring 
an indefinite period of time for its completion, and inflicting on the 
bulk of the community during the whole time a present and percep- 
tible loss as the price of a remote and invisible good, it is useless to 
expect from such a body. It is with great difficulty that even small in- 
stitutions, the advantage of which to the community is immediate and 
evident, but which entail more or less expense, such as the naval and 
military schools, the Coast Survey, and the army and navy, are kept on 
foot from generation to generation. Every decade sees an attempt from 
some quarter to get rid of them; that immense monopolies from which 
all the immediate benefit is seen to go to individuals, while the public 
is put off with promises, can fare even half as well, it is useless to 
expect, 

To the element of uncertainty created by the fluctuations in public 
opinion and in the character of the governing body, must be added 
the still greater ones created by the very nature of the protective 
policy. To one of these we have more than once alluded—namely, the 
impossibility, when you put a heavy duty on any commodity exten- 
sively used in a highly complex commercial society like ours, of fore- 

* secing all its effects. The result you aim at is pretty sure to be only 
one of a hundred produced; what the other ninety-nine will be, you 
can hardly ever tell beforehand. For instance, you tax foreign iron 
heavily in order to build up the manufacture cf native iron, and this 
your tax may succeed in accomplishing; but iron enters largely into 
nearly every branch of human industry; it furnishes the tools of all 
trades, and in our day is the great instrument of locomotion. Your tax, 
therefore, produces most important effects on a great variety of manu- 
factures, of which the legislator, perhaps, never thought when he was 
imposing the duty, but which, after it has worked a year or two, he 
finds clamoring round his door for revision. Sometimes, too, a duty 
on one commodity strikes others with which it does not seem to have 
the remotest connection, thus producing a result which nobody but a 
very thoughtful expert could have foreseen—as in the case cited by 
Mr. Wells, in which the duty on copper, to the astonishment of every- 
body, nearly ruined the manufacturers of wall-paper, owing to their 
having begun to use an alloy of copper and zine, called “Dutch 
metal,” for their decoration. The extended application of chemistry 
to the arts, of which modern industry is full, and the close interrela- 
tion which science is establishing among all the arts, prepare multi- 
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tudes of these snares and surprises for the financial legislator. Some 
of them might be avoided if the tariff were committed, both for its 
preparation and enforcement, entirely to the hands of a commission of 
scientific experts holding office for life, as the judges do under the 
Constitution, and sitting constantly to watch over and revise it. To 
expect the Committee of Ways and Means, the House, and the Senate, 
and the lobby, all pulling in different directions, to avoid them, is 
simple folly. 

Another element of uncertainty is due to the tendency of every 
tax imposed on one article to diffuse itself over-all other articles, 
The rapidity with which this diffusion takes place depends on the 
extent to which the article enters into general consumption, and to 
which it is difficult to dispense with its use, A tax on iron or leather, 
for instance, is felt with great rapidity in the price of all commodities; 
a tax on tea or sugar, much less rapidly and less perceptibly. The 
result of this diffusion is, however, always to render the protective 
effect of the tax very brief. The rise of the cost of other things which 
it creates speedily puts the protected industry in much the same rela- 
tion to its competitors in which it previously stood, and makes a still 
further rise in the tax necessary. The consequence is that a protective 
tariff is never a finality; and in default of the acquisition of some ex- 
traordinary natural or mechanical advantages, protected industries are 
never found either content with the protection they have or ready to 
do with less, This is true of protection in all countries in which it 
has been tried. The history of the tariff during the last ten years 
affords a remarkable illustration of its truth in this country. Every 
year since 1860, every protected interest in the United States has had 
a lobby at Washington clamoring for higher duties, and showing that 
unless they got an increase it was all over with it; and every year the 
tariff has been overhauled and modified, and always in the same 
direction. 

Now the overhauling and changing of the tariff, which is now as 
regular as the return of the spring, means a change in prices of nearly 
every article of commerce and industry—of all the more important oncs, 
at all events. It means the subjection of every trader’s and manufac- 
turer’s operations to the control of secret agencies, over which he has 
no control, and the operations of which he cannot calculate or foresce, 
and which may ruin him, particularly if his business is one of those in 
which the returns on investments are slow, and the combinations need 
long periods of time to be worked out. The meeting of Congress, 
therefore, actually produces on industry some of the effects of war. 
In December, after the representatives of the various “ interests” have 
assembled at Washington, in that city rumors begin to circulate as to 
what the committee are going to do, which naturally excite more or 
less alarm and uncertainty all over the country, and consequently exer- 
cise a more or less repressive influence on enterprise. Then the com- 
mittee settle down to the revision of the tarif[—that is, to the work of 
lowering the value of some kinds of property, and raising that of 
others—with as much equanimity as a farmer sets to work at his spring 
ploughing, although their action in its general effects resembles no- 
thing so much as the appearance in the populous districts of a strong 
body of hostile cavalry, moving swiftly and plundering as they go. As 
their work goes on, of course the anxiety and uncertainty of the busi- 
ness world increase, under the influence of the reports from the com- 
mittee-room. The attention of the great industrial chiefs is called olf 
almost completely from their callings, and transferred to Washington. 
Some go on there, and harangue the committee and buttonhole thie 
members, and write letters to the newspapers; others stay at home, ani 
prepare for the worst, by restricting their operations to the narrowest 
limits—“ making things snug,” as it is called, till “ the new tariff bill” 
is either killed or passed; but this rarely happens before June. Six 
months of the year, therefore, business is kept in a kind of semi-para- 
lysis, as it is at this moment; those who go on at the old rate have to 
have the hearts and heads of gamblers. 

We have no wish to depreciate Congress unduly. We have no 
doubt its desire to do right is generally underrated by the newspapers, 
but nobody claims for the great body of the members familiarity with 
financial history or political economy. There is nobody, too, who has 
ever attempted to master these subjects, or who knows anything of the 
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lives of the great explorers of these fields of political science, who is 


not aware that proficiency in them is only to be bought by years of | 


laborious study and constant observation of all their phenomena at 
home and abroad. Now, as Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, pointed out 
the other day as the result of his own sad experience, members cannot, 
in the present condition of the Civil Service, give even the smallest 
amount of serious attention to the great economical problems now be- 
fore the country. All the time they spend out of their seats is devoted 
to interviews with the worthless class who are hunting for offices, or 
to correspondence with constituents on the subject of “claims.” They 
are, consequently, as helpless in the presence of tariff speculators as a 
band of untutored savages in the presence of a body of skilled rifle- 
men, armed with repeaters, And, yet she re-valuation of the property 
and business of every man in the community is committed every winter 
regularly to this body. At the present moment, it is not only engaged 
in rearranging the whole system of taxation, but in providing for a total 
change in the nature and value of about $1,200,000,000 worth of secu- 
rities now in the money market; and, to add to the uncertainty thus 
created, and weighing heavily on the business world, the Administra- 
tion has called the Supreme Court into the field, and is getting it to 
reverse a decision only a few weeks old, and whiich affects the value of 
the whole circulating currency of the nation.\ In other words, the 
taxation, currency, and a large proportion of thamarketable securities 
of the country are at this moment afloat on an oceda of uncertainty. 

We have no desire to see any violent measures taken towards any 
industry which the tariff has either called into existence or forced 
into unnatural activity. All violent changes are dangerous and unjust ; 
but the high-tariff men must make up their minds that the present 
state of things cannot continue ; that the country is growing disgusted 
and will soon insist on getting down to “the hard pan” somehow, 
and having the tariff element of uncertainty taken out of its affairs. 
If protectionists are wise, they will prepare for this change; it de- 
pends on them whether it will be sudden and violent, or gradual and 
smooth. They might have saved themselves years ago, by letting the 
tariff alone, and giving the business community at least certainty ; but 
it is now doubtful whether even the chance of compromise has not 
passed away. 







—————S 


WHAT “THE SHIP OF STATE” NEEDS. 
Harper's Weekly, speaking, a fortnight ago, of the confirmation of 
Sickles’s nomination by the Senate, on the report of Mr. Charles Sum- 


ner, dwelt in very strong terms on the serious nature of the injury done | 


to the Republican party, whose strength has been so largely moral 
strength, by such open denial of the value of good character to public 
men, or, in fact, of the existence of any relation whatever between 
morals and politics. Of course, the confirmation of such a man as 
Sickles, on the cordial recommendation of such a man as Mr, Sumner, 
brought out in the most striking possible way the curious ethical posi- 
tion into which the party has gradually worked itself; but the impor- 
tance of the incident lay, after all, mainly in its value as an illustra- 
tion. The state of things which it brought prominently before the 
public eye is now of old date. The party managers began to cultivate 
unscrupulousness, and laugh over objections to the character of “faith- 
ful men,” and cry up “ soundness on the main question,” almost imme- 
diately after the close of the war, or at least as soon as they found they 
were going to have a tussle with Andrew Johnson. Previously, they 
had passed a large portion of their time with their Bible or Epictetus 
on their knees, and relied a good deal on the “mill of God” and its 
slow grinding, and were apparently content to wait an indefinite 
period for the triumph of truth and right. Dirty tools and dirty 
tricks they eschewed vigilantly. The struggle against slavery did 
undoubtedly raise those engaged in it into a serener and purer air than 
the merely party politician has often an opportunity of breathing. 
During the war, too, the heart of the country was too deeply stirred, 
and too much of the work of Government was done by the army and the 
Executive, to leave much room for mere intriguing. But what did most 
to preserve Republican morals during the war was the fact that the power- 
ful reinforcement of knavish politicians which it received from the ranks 
of the Democratic party, after the secession of the South, was mainly 
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in the field, either fighting or going through the motions of fighting. 
When peace came, these worthies came back home, and not only had 


_ to be provided for, but began to take an active part in the manage- 
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ment of the party. 

The change they brought about very speedily in the Republi 
The contest with John- 
son once begun, they rapidly taught them all their best tricks, 
and in particular taught them the old Democratic drill and 
discipline, and especially that very marked feature of the old Dem- 
ocratic discipline—indifference to personal character of “ fellow- 
soldiers.” 


can moralists was very curious to witness. 


It was very interesting to watch the Republican saints 
after they began to wink at each other, and grin, and point with 
their thumbs “ over the left,” when simple-minded persons called their 
attention to the fact that A., whom they had just nominated to high 
office, was given to having drunken sprees in brothels; or that B. was 
not generally believed on his oath, and had certainly been guilty of 
trover and conversion, as the lawyers say, with regard to C.’s funds; 
and that D. had committed a murder, robbed a till, and acted for 
some years as a professional pimp—not to speak of various minor 
delinquencies. They were much too ‘cute to attempt refutations 
of these charges or even to take any notice of them. They simply 
were silent when they were mentioned, or laughed, and called for a 
vote. If they did notice them, it was much in the style of a heneh- 
man of a prominent New York politician, who, defending his chief, 
some years ago, when candidate for mayor, against some unpleasant 
charges in the nature of forgery and embezzlement, met them with the 
simple declaration that they “ were an eternal lie against humanity.” 
There was nothing more amusing, however, than their mode of deal- 
The party, and especially the party 
managers, have always had a leaning to temperance, and, if not ready 
to legislate against intoxication, have always shown strong sympathy 
with the teetotal sentiment of the country. But, of course, it was 
impossible to prevent cases of drunkenness occurring in their own 
ranks, and even among leaders, and drunkenness is not so easy to over- 
look or cover up as theft or fornication, nor could it be fairly set off by 
loyalty or hatred of “the traitor in the White House.” So they issued 
certificates that the accused had never been seen drunk by this or that 
prominent man. In one case the accused person's habit of drinking 
to excess was so notorious that his failure to get drunk could only be 
accounted for on the supposition that liquor did not affect persons 


ing with cases of intemperance. 


who were “ sound on the main question.” 

In the Butler contest in Massachusetts in 1868—the most serious 
danger threatening the country being, as was plainly to be seen, repudi- 
ation of the public debt, and the party being on the question of recon- 
struction firm and united as a rock—the managers deliberately 
aided in every way in their power in returning to Congress one of the 
foremost and most unscrupulous apostles of repudiation, who has ever 
since been engaged in breaking down the public credit—.e., in pre 
venting the funding of the public debt at a lower rate of interest and 
the reduction of taxation—and thus diminishing the defensive power 
of the Government in all future wars or rebellions. At that time Mr. 
Sumner had made such progress in the new code that he laid 
down the doctrine, as an excuse for not using his influence against 
Butler, that the senators and members of the House were “ officers of 
the party ” and not officers of the whole people, and therefore bound 
to stand by each other—probably as debasing and mischievous a view 
of a legislator’s position as could well be propounded. Of course, 
under it all things are lawful. 

Mr. Sumner has ever since acted under it. Te canvassed actively 
for Ashley after the publication of the Cox correspondence, which 
showed that Ashley had actually entered into a formal partnership to 
trade in lands in the Territories, on the strength of the knowledge 
which he acquired as member of the House Committee, and has left 
nothing undone since to whitewash that worthy—the moving con- 
sideration being apparently the noisy zeal which he displayed in An- 
drew Johnson’s impeachment, so that the confirmation of Sickles is in 
reality but the legitimate result ofa process of degeneration long going on. 

We recur to the subject, which is not a pleasant one, and which we 
have already discussed frequently, for the purpose not only of corro- 
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borating what I/arper's Weekly says as to the extent to which the Re- 





publican party is dependent on its morals for its strength, but of point- 
ing out that the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment, and the failure 
of the party thus far to exhibit much skill or courage in the treatment 
of financial questions, renders good morals more than ever necessary to 


its existence ; and the only effective way in which any party can show 
the goodness of its morals, in the present condition of the country, is 
in the choice of public officers, or, in other words, in the purification 
of the Civil Service. The laws are all good enough; at all events, 
they will do for the present ; what we need is better men to execute 
them. In the present stage of the voyage “ the ship of state ”—to use 
an old and well-worn simile—has had prayers and articles of war 
read on the quarter-deck often enough ; we now want good seamen to 
work her and keep the reckoning. With eighty-odd members of the 
Legislature of South Carolina unable to read or write, and in nearly 
every other Southern State adventurers of the lowest class fighting for 
the possession of the government, under the superintendence of Con- 
gress, it is clear that it is not so much declarations of principles we 
need as the recognition in practice that the Government requires, in 
every department, upright, honorable, and instructed men to do its 
work, and has absolutely no accommodation either for penitent rakes 
or ignorant old hacks in search of an easy living. 





BABY SUFFRAGE. 
It would seem as if there was no way in which a man of reformaiory 
turn could do as much just now for humanity as by contriving some mode 
of giving the ballot to babies—that is, some mode of enabling them to 
get the ticket into the box. Of their fitness to vote, in all other respects, 
it is happily not permitted to us any longer to doubt. According to the 
arguments by which many great men and still greater women have been 
for the last five years advocating the extension of the suffrage, a voter 
does not need to have the power of judging of measures or of forecasting 
consequences. He does not need to know how to read, write, or cipher. 
All he does need is the capacity of liking certain men and disliking others; 
and this is compatible with the very lowest condition of the human intelli- 
gence, nay, is not entirely incompatible with idiocy. When, for instance, our 
correspondent, “ M. C. W.,” said last week, using one of the stump phrases 
in common use during the war in support of the theory that a voter does 
not need education, “that the ignorant slaves knew enough to be loyal, 
which was more than their masters did,” what she meant was, that the 
negro disliked the people who kept him in slavery and flogged him, while 
he liked those who he believed were going to deliver him from that 
condition. Now, of this like and dislike of persons, of a partiality for 
those who give them food and fondle them, and of a repugnance to those 
who do not give them food and pinch or spank them, there is no denying 
that the mass of babies are fully capable. Amongst very young babies, 
we admit, this power of discrimination is not always apparent; but it 
would be wonderful if it were. The cause of their indifference is to be 
found in the fact that, up to the present, they have had no motive for 
exercising the faculty of discrimination. Let them like or dislike ever so 
much, it could make no change in their condition. The detested nurse 
was still sure to be left in charge of them; they were allowed no liberty 
of choice among possible nurses ; so they very naturally fell into the habit 
of making the best of their lot, or, when badly used, indicating their dis- 
satisfaction by apparently senseless and inarticulate cries. We say 
“ apparently ” senseless and inarticulate ; to those who have studied the 
problem of the baby’s condition in society, those cries always have been 
full of very deep meaning. 

The way to induce the baby to occupy itself seriously with the char- 
acter and qualifications of those who have charge of it, is, as it seems to 
us, to furnish it with some formal and organized means of indicating its 
preferences. The means of exercising the faculty of discrimination once 
supplied, the faculty itself, there is good reason to believe, will show 
itself, and will grow rapidly. That very young babies have never shown 
this faculty hitherto seems rather a poor argument against the theory 
that it exists. Nothing, or very little, is as yet known, let us say, about 
the nature of babies. Their condition is what women have made it. 
Swaddled, cabined, cribbed, and confined from the moment of their birth, 
and deprived of the power of speech, it has been open to their mothers 
and nurses to spread and perpetuate any notions they pleased about their 


needs and capacity. Give them the ballot—that is, a legal means of indi- 


cating to whose hands they wished to be entrusted, with what kind of 
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diet they wished to be sustained, and of what process of training they 
wished to be the object, and, our word for it, the literature both of physi- 
ology and of education would be greatly enriched, and the mawkish stuff 
which one meets with so much in books and periodicals, and in society, 
about baby “ innocence,” and “ prattle,” and “dimples,” and “ sweetness,” 
and “ pretty ways,” would be heard no more. Moreover, we should have 
an end of the corrupt jargon known as “ baby talk,” in which mothers and 
nurses now 80 largely indulge, and which, as it consists simply in the 
debasement of the popular speech, and is used freely in intercourse with 
children who either understand no language at all or understand correct 
English perfectly well, is plainly used as a means of retarding the de- 
velopment of the infant mind, and thus strengthening and protracting 
adult ascendancy. 

It is, however, when we come to consider babies as a class affected by 
maternal control that the necessity for arming them with some means of 
protecting themselves against their mothers becomes most apparent. It 
is constantly said that we can rely on the natural instinct of parents to 
have justice done to the offspring ; and that this may be relied on ina great 
number of cases is no doubt true. The babies of sensible, intelligent, 
and kind parents of course need nothing more, but what about that immense 
class of babies whose parents are neither kind, nor sensible, nor intelli- 
gent, and who, far from desiring or loving children, feel them to be a bur- 
den and a nuisance? That the number of adults who do not like or want 
children grows in every country, and grows, unhappily, in the ratio of the 
culture and thrift of the community—or, in other words, in the ratio of its 
civilization—is unhappily too true. It is what statistics tell us every day. 
Ministers are preaching about it, philosophers discussing it, and doctors 
denouncing it every week. In short, it looks more and more as if babies 
would shortly be not only the one class in the community unprotected by 
legislation, but the class most needing legislative protection. 

Their position in all ages has, it is true, been unfortunate. The mortality 
among the babies of the poor of civilized countries has always been 
tremendous, and indeed furnishes the one painful feature in the rapid in- 
crease of population which is set down as one of the signs of national strength 
and prosperity. In old countries, this increase is kept up solely by keeping 
a steady pressure of numbers on the means of subsistence ; and those who 
are nearest the barrier, and they are mostly young children, leave their 
bones on the ground in enormous numbers. Parents have always pushed 
them out in the advance, and they have consequently been the first to 
succumb. Passing over all this, however, and passing over, too, the awfu! 
stories of child mortality in the old foundling hospitals, and coming down 
to our own day, and to that country in our own day in which woman has 
succeeded in securing the most prominent part in the transaction of the 
active business of life, we find some very powerful arguments for baby suf. 
frage. The custom has long prevailed in French cities, and particularly 
in Paris, of giving babies out to be nursed in the country by peasant 
women. It originated ages ago, and was the subject of Government regu- 
lation as early as the fourteenth century, but it is only in our time that it 
has grown into a flourishing industry—so flourishing that it affords a sub- 
sistence in Paris to a large body of baby-brokers, who bring nurses and 
parents together. ‘The Government, too, has a great nurse-bureau in Paris, 
in which it provides nurses, and guarantees their health and good charac- 
ter to the parents, and guarantees the nurse a certain sum per month ia 
case the parents fail to pay, and keeps up a mild inspection of the children 
in their rural homes. But the greater part of the business is done directly 
between the parties. The mortality amongst the infants thus sent out is, as 
might be expected, tremendous. It is the subject of an elaborate article in 
the Rerue des Deux Mondes of March 15, from the pen of M. Léon 
Le Fort ; Dr. Berthillon has just written a‘book about it ; it has been of late 
vigorously discussed in the Paris Academy of Medicine, and is shortly to 
be brought before the Corps Législatif. According to Dr. Berthillon, in 
the seven departments round the capital a third nearly of the children 
under a year old perish annually, and the proportion goes on increasing, 
and has increased greatly within the last twenty years. 

The custom of handing over the babies in this way, as soon after birth 
as they can leave their houses, to strange and ignorant peasant women, 
to be carried off, often in the depth of winter, to filthy, ill-ventilated 
homes, to be treated in such manner as these ignorant peasants may think 
proper, with one chance in two of perishing miserably, and seeing father 
and mother no more, all the authorities agree, is now all but universal 
amongst all Parisian women who can afford to pay the customary four 
dollars a month. Some do not nurse their own children because it is not the 
fashion ; others because they are not strong enough ; others because their 
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professional duties will not permit it—they have to be in the store or count- 
_ing-room. The reason why the children are sent away, instead of the nurse 
being brought to the house, is that it costs less and saves room, and 
relieves families of the impudence and exactions of a most impudent and 
exacting class. The fate of the little unfortunates, after they reach the 
nurse’s home, as described by M. Le Fort, is enough to draw tears from a 
gorgon ; and, considering the enormous number of them who die, the | 
practice affords a striking illustration of the way in which we manage, in 
modern times, to be decent in our cruelty. When Romans were as care- 
less as the French about their children’s lives, they simply flung them 
down on the roadside; if nobody picked them up, their agony was 
soon over ; but, nowadays, we respect the convenances of Christianity too 
much for anything of this kind. r 
Nevertheless, there are no mothers who, if their children manage to 
survive babyhood, are more tenderly attached to them than the French 
mothers. None make greater sacrifices for them ; none take greater pains 
with their education, and make greater efforts to establish and push them 
on in the world. They are, in fact, apparently ready to do anything hut 
nurse them—that is, care for them at the age when nobody’s but a moth-* 
er’s care will do. A better illustration than this affords, therefore, of the 
necessity of arming babies with the power of protecting themselves, of 
forcing mothers and fathers to do their duty, of putting down the scores 
of barbarous practices by which infant life is cut short, and against which 
the church thunders in vain, we need not ask for. Those who are disposed— 
and we fear there will be many such—to laugh at the idea of giving them 
the suffrage, and tell us we must rely for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of infants on the cultivation of humane instincts, on awakening 
the sense of the sanctity of the various social obligations, and, above all, 
those arising out of the family state, and some of which are just now ina 
bad way, can hardly be in the habit of listening to the various accounts 
of the properties of the ballot which may now be heard nightly from hun- 
dreds of gifted lips. Nobody is too young, or too old, or too stupid, or 
too ignorant for it to do him good. For those who are in any way 
dependent on other people, there is no other help under the sun ; and they 
cannot use it very long without becoming a blessing to every one who 
has to do withthem. The effect of infant suffrage on mothers and nurses 
would be even greater than on the infants themselves. Colic would cer- 
tainly yield to it, and so would most of the troubles of teething. The 
Seventeenth Amendment—for so we take leave to call it—once passed, the 
sound of wailing which is now heard nightly from Maine to California 
would die out ; thousands would go calmly to bed who now walk to and 
fro. That mothers will oppose the movement is to be expected ; power 
long held is never lightly relinquished. That Mrs. Winslow will oppose 
it, too, there is little doubt ; for no child armed with the ballot would ever 
again allow itself to be made a receptacle for the “ Soothing Syrup ;” but | 
that infant life would be made broader, freer, nobler, and more beautiful 
by it, and that it was ordained before all worlds that babies should vote, 
no candid woman, in our day, will we trust venture publicly to deny. 





Correspondence. 


THE VEXED QUESTION. 
To THE EprTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I alluded in my last to the extensive use made of the name of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill by the advocates of woman suffrage. This is not un- 
natural, and within proper limits it is right; for undoubtedly Mr. Mill's 
name is a tower of strength to the cause of woman everywhere. But the 
question in controversy is not one to be settled by authority ; if it were, 
the advocates of the new doctrine, even with this great name on their side, 
would be at a serious disadvantage. Neither is authority, even when it 
can be justly claimed, to be made tosanction more than it distinctly covers. 
That Mr. Mill sympathizes with the woman’s rights movement in this 
country, from the very bottom of his heart, is most clear, and that he 
wishes well to the suffrage effort now making in that behalf is equally 
clear ; but beyond this the public have no explicit information. It may be 
that private letters from his pen have been received, expressing, or dis- 
tinctly implying, approval of the suffrage movement in gross and in de- 
tail, and it is not impossible that, if he himself were here, he would fully 
identify himself with it ; but certain it is that some of his admirers in this 
country, including persons who defer much to his authority, fail to find 
anything in the quotation of his name which on this point serves the pur- 
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pose of an argument. On the contrary, looking at the question in the 





double light of Mr. Mill’s writings and example, they rest in the convic- 
tion that they can be more useful to all parties concerned by occupying 
themselves with some other mode of action. 

Mr. Mill's doctrine on the subject of voting is that the suffrage should 
be universal, including men and women; that where it is not universal 


| there should be an educational test requiring, at the very least, ability to 


read, write, and cipher; and that, when it shal! become universal, it shall 
be on the condition that each elector shall have a larger or smaller number 
of votes in proportion to his intelligence. To an unskilled laborer he 
would give one vote ; to a skilled laborer he would give two; toa foreman 
“perhaps three ;’ to a farmer, manufacturer, or trader, “three or four ;” 
to a professional man, artist, public functionary, or other of high intellec- 
tual grade and attainments, he would give “five or six.” Because, he 
says, “ where all have votes, it will be both just in principle and necessary 
in fact that some mode be adopted of giving greater weight to the suffrage 
of the more educated voter; some means by which the more intrinsically 
valuable member of society—the one who is more capable, more competent 
for the general affairs of life, and possesses more of the knowledge appli- 
cable to the management of the affairs of the community, should, as far as 
practicable, be singled. out and allowed a superiority of influence propor. 
tioned to his highest qualifications.” Such is Mr. Mill's doctrine of uni- 
versal suffrage. It requires as a condition precedent that the “class lowest 
in the educational scale,” to use his own language, shall “ recognize a 
right in the better educated, in virtue of their superior qualifications, te 
such plurality ef votes as may prevent them from being always and hepe- 
lessly outvoted by the comparatively incapable.” 

So much for the doctrine; now for Mr. Mill's example. He sympathizes 
with all classes aspiring to a better condition, and with all struggling na 
tionalities, and has a good word for them all ; but he devotes his time and 
talents chiefly to efforts for improving the character of the Government of 
which he is a subject, and putting it on a solid foundation of integrity and 
usefulness. “Charlatanerie” in office and rogues in power are his detesta 
tion, and he deals with both unsparingly. 
of public sentiment and raise the standard of English polities, his end 
being to make the English Government available for all the beneficent 
purposes for which governments are established. He advocates popular 
education for the masses, and university education, or its equivalent, for 
those who make and administer laws. Holding that “government and 
civil society are the most complicated of all subjects accessible to the 
human mind, and that he who would deal competently with them requires 
not only a general knowledge of the leading facts of life, both moral and 
material, but an understanding exercised and disciplined in the principles 
of sound thinking ;” and maintaining that “ statesmanship of a high order 
can only be looked for in persons who devote themselves to it as an art,” 


He strives to elevate the tone 


| he uses his pen and his power to build up a public opinion and 


provide supports for its continuance which will ensure the reduction of 
these views to practice. 

To some of the admirers of the great English radical, therefore, the 
quotation of his name may, and in fact does, suggest other modes of work- 
ing for the benefit of woman and of all concerned which, to their minds, 
promise more valuable results than that of an organized agitation for the 
ballot, and some of these even go so far as to fancy that, if Mr. Mill were 
here on the spot, an American citizen, sharing in all the responsibilities of 
the situation, he would find problems of sociology not more important, 
perhaps, in their nature, but more imperatively demanding instant and 
universal attention, than that of doubling by one swoop the present num- 
ber of the Republic's electors. For Mr. Mill is understood to hold that 
democratic governments depend for success upon democratic institutions, 
which institutions are popular political rights and popular education ; and 
he is further understood to have said that in a great reformatory move- 
ment there are only two courses for a rational man to pursue: one, where 
things are ready and the movement too slow, to accelerate it; the other, 
where the movement is going fast enough and things are not ready, to 
prepare for it. One would think that in this country, at the present time, 
there was something to do in the way of preparation. For, while it has 
been admitted that our “ body politic can take in and digest and assimilate 
an immeasurable amount of raw material,” it ought also to be submitted 
that, after the meal of freedmen and coolies, with the extra large dessert of 
European foreigners, which has just passed through the political gullet, the 
body politic ought to be allowed to breathe awhile before boiting another 
of still greater dimensions. The gastric solvents of a democratic body are 
powerful, but they should not be presumed to be miraculous. And as for 
acceleration, it is submitted that, if there be one duty of radical reform 
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which more than another is not at this time imperatively required, it is 
just that duty. Wheneverything is in motion, and some things are going 
with a whiz, your accelerator can be spared for some other line of effort. 
It is fancied, therefore, by some that, if Mr. Mill were here just now, a resi- 
dent and a citizen, he would find it in his heart to sympathize and labor 
with another class of reformers—a quieter class, whose radicalism has an 
element of conservatism in it, and who hold that the duties of eradicating 
tares and conserving the wheat are of equal obligation. But whether this 
be so or not, the question in hand is not one to be settled by authority. 


There is another difficulty which embarrasses some honest minds in 
regard to women’s taking an equal part with men in the duties of citizen- 
ship. It is of a physiological character. With some it refers itself to 
those partially disabling conditions of maternity which precede and 
follow the “ august martyrdom,” alternating through that prime period 
of woman’s life which in man is made subject to the state for military 
duty. With others it is predicated chiefly of the sensual passions—those 
insubordinate and eccentric forces which have baffled the skill of states- 
man, lawyer, and moralist from the beginning down to the present day. 
Now, be it noted, the difficulty, as here set forth, is not alleged by the 
coarse and grovelling—the impure to whom all things are impure; nor 
by the fastidiously modest or the traditionally conservative—to which latter 
class, perhaps, belong the Quakers, who, holding that the sexes are equal 
and that in Christianity there is “neither male nor female,” nevertheless 
separate the women from the men even in their churches; and the Pres- 
byterians, who denounce “promiscuous dancing ;” and people of other 


- sects, and none, who are opposed to waltzing ; and the Oberlin professors, 


though their conservatism is not traditional, who after much experience have 
adopted a rule requiring the female students to be in their rooms at half-past 
seven o'clock in the evening. To none of these classes belong the persons 
here referred to; on the contrary, they hold what would be called “ advanced 
opinions ” on the subject of the sexes. They know the difference between 
prudishness and modesty, and believe that excessive caution tends to pro- 
mote the evil it would prevent. They are friends of art galleries, and are 
of opinion that forms of beauty refine the moral as well as the wsthetic taste. 
In short, they would gladly, if they could, break down all the barriers be- 
tween the sexes which have been interposed by a false education. Never- 
theless, looking at the present condition and existing’arrangements of poli- 
tical society, they prefer that their sisters and daughters should assert their 
rights and perform their duties as citizens outside. When reminded, as 
they sometimes are, that Paul said there is “neither male nor female,” 
they reply promptly : Yes, but that is “in Christ Jesus,” which was Paul’s 
mystic and oriental way of saying under the reign of truth. Of course, 
under that reign or to the extent to which people are under that reign, 
should sex be ignored, but under the reign of penal law or to the extent 
to which people are under the reign of penal law, a recognition of sexual 
difference would seem to them to be both decorous and necessary. At 
any rate, when they think of sheriffalties, arrests, ejectments, executions, 
capiases, posses, habeas corpuses, constables, jails, scaffolds, and all the 
long array of forceful appliances which terminate at last in the army and 
navy, they cannot see that woman can take an equal part with man in 
administering the government. Equal rights in the sense of equivalence 
they believe in and demand ; but equal rights in the sense of identity are 
to them not an object of present desire. 

The physiological difficulty derives much, possibly most, of its force from 
the fact that it is one which cannot be freely talked about. To discuss it be- 
fore a promiscuous audience would require a degree of skill in the use of 
words which few can pretend to. A doubter on this point would have to be 
a perfect master of synonym and euphemism to do full justice to his convic- 
tions. It is only with those who are part of himselfor with whom he is so 
completely en rapport that a remote suggestion wil! serve all the purposes of 
a distinct statement, that he can express himself with satisfactory freedom. 
Now this difficulty may argue weakness on the part of those who entertain it, 
but it is one which embarrasses many good people, and which cannot 
with wisdom be treated with contempt or dismissed with a sneer. It 
must be discussed openly and proved to be groundless before the question 
as it is now put can be settled in the affirmative. The women of Eng- 
land have at this moment a similar difficulty to contend with, and bravely 
are they confronting it. That the obnoxious “acts” against which these 
ladies have combined will be repealed is not to be doubted, nor is it less cer- 
tain that their discussion of the subject, conducted as it is with dignity and 
decorum, will do much to rebuke impurity and promote the best interests 
of national morality. The physiologies of the suffrage question in this 
co intry must be treated with the same frankness and discussed in a like 


spirit if those interested in it would realize similar results. It will be as 
decorous and ought to be quite as easy to do this as to say as much as is 
said by indirection, sneer, or partial statement about the sensuality 

of men, and the inability of women to set bounds to sensual grossness 
because of their exclusion from the polls. There are exaggerations on 
this subject not warranted by the facts nor calculated to promote the 
interests of virtue. The public sentiment of this country which assures 
respect to woman everywhere and on all occasions is a reality and not a 
sham. A man who is known as a seducer is as much abhorred by his 
own sex as the other. If his victim, real or alleged, shoots him dead in 
the streets, she is acquitted after the merest form of trial. For broken 
faith, with even the slightest wound to the affections, our juries make men 
pay damages sometimes almost fabulous. Still, that the number and 
misery of the “fallen” class is largely due to men’s bad legislation is not 
to be denied; it is fondly believed by many that the feminine element 
introduced into the direct administration of the government would 
greatly diminish the evil. But on neither of these points can anything 
be affirmed with practical advantage. On the latter we have no precedent ; 
-in the former, no statistics. The tables and reports laid before the women 
of England in the controversy now going on there are full of instruction, 
but not on the point here referred to. Of man’s brutality and woman's 
inhumanity to woman they testify loudly. The extent to which mothers 
make base merchandise of their daugliters, and sisters debauch the purity 
of those of whom they should be guardians, is something appalling. We 
need no tables to convince us that the number of women who have fallen 
through men’s baseness is enormous, but until we shall have ascertained 
| the proportionate number of those who have been preserved through 
men’s forbearance, we cannot with profit make the matter a subject either 
of declamation or argumentative allusion. The equality of the sexes, 
sad to say, finds its illustration in the infirmities as well as in the 
virtues of our common nature. 

Another difficulty—and it shall be the last here mentioned—which 
stands in the way of the suffrage movement with some honest and sen- 
sible people is that which is created by such letters as “‘M. C. W.’s,” in 
last week’s Nation. If—these people say to themselves—advocates of the 
cause, high in standing both in and out of the movement, of acknowledged 
ability, and far above the reproach of not having “kept pace with the ques- 
tion ” can reason so inconsequently, can treat facts with such apparent indif- 
erence, and show sucha serene confidence in the deft use of words, there must 
‘be something, either in the doctrine or in the movement based upon 
it, which is essentially befogging. Else such writers could not thus talk 
| about “the contentment of the slaves,” or say that the self-constituted 
woman’s rights conventions held twenty years ago were “duly authorized 
to speak for the sex,” or quote with grave approval the silly resolution 
which declares that “all laws which prevent women from occupying such 
a position in society as her conscience may dictate [sic] are of no 
authority.” A gentleman of high reputation and conscientious devoted 
ness to good works, writing to a friend, thus speaks of “M.C. W.’s” 
letter: “It is one of a class of letters which I find are gradually breeding 
in me, and many others who stood well affected to the movement two or 
three years ago, hostility to the whole agitation. They show on 
the part of some of these leaders mental conditions and characteristics 
which give the experiment an awful look.” 

This letter is too long, as were its predecessors, but as I have never 
troubled you before and do not expect to do so again, I hope to be par- 
doned. M. 

Orance, April 8. 





THE PHILADELPHIA PARK. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I trust it may not be out of place in your journal to call attention to 
| the way in which Philadelphia is managing a most important and diffi- 
| cult enterprise. In 1867 and 1868, the city bought a great tract of land for 
| a park, covering 2,700 acres, on both sides of the Schuylkill, connecting 
Laurel Hill with Fairmount Park, and stretching on to the lovely valley 
of the Wissahickon. To confirm its selection, it called in eminent profes- 
sional advice from Boston and New York, and was satisfied that it had 
the means of making the noblest park in the country. To secure a wise 
and careful expenditure of its money, it engaged a large number of law- 
yers and engineers, combined them with certain city officials, and com- 
mitted the whole matter to them. Two years have passed, during which 
the Commission have been busily occupied with their duties, but in spite of 
their glowing report, lately published, the public have derived little plea- 
sure, and the city but scanty credit, from their labors. 
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Apparently the Commission have taken no pains to inform themselves 
as to similar enterprises in other cities, but have acted as if they were 
porn to knowledge which comes only with patient study and long prac- 
tice. Neglecting the well-established principles for the laying out of 
publie grounds, they have produced, when they have produced anything, 
results which are so unsatisfactory even to themselves that they call their 
work temporary, and expect to undo it. Not one of them, if he were 
building a house for himself, would take a single step towards it till he 
could see the end from the beginning ; and yet, as if it were a simpler 
matter to construct a park than a dwelling, they have sunk two years’ 
labor in the grounds before a careful preliminary survey—which ought to 
have preceded the moving of a shovelful of earth—has been brought to 
completion, Such a topographical survey, if made by competent engineers, 
by contract, would have consumed about three months’ time, and cost from 
eight to ten thousand dollars; whereas the city has, under its chief 
engineer, been for two years dawdling over the surveys, they are not yet 
completed, and have cost $26,975. Instead of laying out the work accord- 
ing to a comprehersive plan, the Commission have, by way of pleasing 
the people, made a few avenues and drives, of which one, the Lansdowne 
Drive, for miles squirms in and out amongst the trees and around the 
hills, to catch this or that view, or to dodge some old elm or hickory, in 
the most tortuous fashion, and is so narrow withal (only forty feet 
wide) that any gala-day will crowd it with carriages. Yet this avenue, 
and others like it, have cost from two to three hundred thousand dollars ; 
and we are told, when we criticise it, that it is only intended to be used 
whilst the Commission are making up their minds what to do! 

Let us see what the Commission have saved the city by this economy : 
Plan of improvements, $15,000 ; two years of professional service, $20,000 ; 
total, $35,000. Against which we must set: Wasted in surveying, 
$15,000 ; in trial roads, $300,000 ; total, $315,000—making a total loss, so 
far, of $280,000, with a fair prospect of increase. As this need never have 
been, so it should at once have an end, and every dollar spent hereafter 
should count in the permanent construction of the work. The Commis- 
sion have, in fact, been playing at park-making, and it is time that some 
one should tell them that a park is a work of creative art ; that it has 
three principal elements—the conception or plan, based on topographical 
surveys ; the execution, as matter of detail and professional supervision ; 
and the financial management—and that the proper business of a commis- 
sion is to attend particularly to the finances, and to make sure that the 
best talent is employed, and so sustained as to be able to carry out well 
the best possible design. No city can afford to pay for the blunders of a 
conimission exceeding its sphere, and striving by experiment to learn how 
parks are made. 

Our commissioners ought to be willing to accept facts as they stand, 
choose from amongst themselves the hard workers, who can and will give 
the requisite time to the machinery of the task, and then trust the con- 
ception and execution to those who are fitted for it by lifelong study and pro- 
fessional application. The Commission, in their late report, say that they 
mean to employ outside talent to create the park ; but, in the meantime, 
they have loaded the land with trial roads, fancy architecture, and little 
ponds, and have added unnecessarily to the artist’s perplexities and to the 
final bill. Better have given, or now give, a pension for life to the chief 
engineer and any other of the paid officials of the park, to let alone all but 
the topographical surveys, and leave the naked surface to whoever is to 
treat it, than to have consumed time and money in doing work to see how it 
will look. Our commissioners are devoted to their gratuitous service ; 
every one of them gives freely time that would count in dollars or plea- 
sure, if otherwise expended ; they are unselfish and patient, and no one 
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can reproach them with not wishing to do well for the city; but these | 
virtues would shine all the more in their legitimate exercise, as already | 


suggested, and the possession of them seems only to blind the Commission 
as to what is and what is not possible to simple good-will. 
FAIRMOUNT. 
April 7, 1870. 





CONFESSION OF THE IMPOSTOR. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 
Sim : My jest was, perhaps, at best a poor one ; at any rate, it would 
not bear too frequent reiteration. 
free-trader. While doing this, however, 1 wish distinctly to take issue 


I plead guilty to the charge; I am a | 
| bondholders. 


with Mr. A. b. Hervey on two points in his letter to you; Ist, That a Bos- | 


ton protectionist is either more or less absurd than his brethren in the 
faith of New York or Philadelphia; 2d, That there has been in the prop- 
ositions I have, with grave irony, advanced anything “so sublimely ab- 


_ to stand up under a breach of faith in bar of its obligations. 


| Mr. Greeley in the Tribune. 
| is hardly worth the candle. 
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surd” as that which I almost daily see published “in dead earnest” by 
I will not go far for my proof, as the game 
The same mail which brought me your 
paper, containing Mr. Mervey’s letter, brought me also a copy of the 
Tribune. Iwill not rummage back files; I take the first paper which 
comes to hand, and in that I look for something even more “ sublimely 
absurd” than that which Mr. Hervey declares could not be advanced “in 
dead earnest.” I leave it to him whether I discover it. 

The paper is a semi-weekly 7ribune of April 8. In it I find, and he 
will find if he looks, an article entitled “The Farmer and the Locomo- 
tive.” Half-way through the article I find this proposition: “ When a 
railroad brings artisans to the door of the farmer, it is a blessing. When 
it takes the wheat, the flesh, the corn, and the cotton to a distant manu- 
facturing centre, a locomotive is an exhauster, its smoke is a black flag, 
and its whistle is the scream of an evil genius.” In other words, the 
railroads which have opened up to the Valley of the Mississippi the food- 
market of New England have been to the farmers of the Valley an “ ex- 
hauster,” a pirate, and an “evil genius.” 

I do not propose to crowd your columns by a continuance of this dis 
cussion. I drop it here. I merely in closing ask of you and of Mr. Her- 
vey, or any other reasoning being, have I dared—would any man dare— 
no matter how deeply moved by a spirit of irony, to propound anything 
89 “sublimely absurd ” as this proposition gravely advanced within a week 
to its hundred thousand readers by an influential journal ? 

It only remains for me in closing to thank you for the space you have 
given to the poor humor of A Poor AUTHOR 

Boston, Mass., April 10, 1870. 


NATIONAL SUPERNUMERARIES, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The strongest argument against a Civil Service upon such a basis 
as that of the army, is the danger of getting a host of supernumeraries on 
our hands. I am in favor of such a Civil Service system as you advocate, 
with, however, a very distinct and emphatic proviso that the servants of 
the Government are to cease to draw pay when they cease to do work, and 
an equally distinct understanding that the Government is under no moral 
obligation to make work for its servants. Ought not the army officers to 
be in the same position? I do not endorse the doctrine that the genius of 
our people annuls the laws of nature, but I believe that the conditions of 
our young society are such as to render it unnecessary to keep any public 
servants after their labor becomes needless. Even an army officer can 
take care of himself. Of course there should be sufficient notice of dis- 
charge, and a year or two of extra salary might be an equitable mode of 
adjusting that. I have seen only telegraphic abstracts of the Army Bill, 
but these give me the impression that it meets the fair demands of equity. 
I believe our rotation system to be bad, but personal observation has con- 
vinced me tbat unlimited life-service and life-pay for all who can once get 
into these offices is a very much worse system for any people, especially 
for the American people. Two generations of our politicians would get 
every man, woman, and child in the country on the national pay-roll, if 
their abuses of it did not overthrow the system sooner. 

I think you might promote the Civil Service reform by carefully setting 
forth what you believe to be the equitable claims of a faithful servant of 
the nation, making such distinctions between clerks and colonels as you 
may discover. Davip HiLToN WHEELER. 

Caicaeo, April 6, 1870. 





[The only reason we can give for advocating fixity of tenure in 
office is, that it will secure better and cheaper service than rotation ; 
but we happily do not need to give a better one. We make no dis- 
tinction between clerks and colonels. All we say is, that if a nation 
gives a colonel to understand that, if he devotes his best years to 
soldiering in its service, and thus sacrifices his chance of a good start in 
other callings, it will provide for him for life, it is estopped from after- 
wards turning him out with a year's pay and telling him to provide 
for himself as best he can, or reproaching him with wanting to live on 
the public. We say the same thing, mutatis mutandis, of clerks and 
A government is bound by its promises, express or 
implied, just as individuals are, and cannot set up the promisee’s ability 
Let us 
promise as little as we please, but let us promise whatever is necessary 
to get good servants or the loans of which we have need, and then 
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let us keep our word ; and don’t let us begin to haggle, and whine, and 
wriggle, and plead poverty, like a sneaking and tricky pedlar, after we 


have got out of our scrape.—Ep, Natron. | 


“MORAL PROGRESS.” 
To THE Eptror OF THE NATION: 

Sim: For the third time I forward you a copy of the National Prohibi- 
tionist, published in this city, and once more call your special attention 
to the original articles on its first page. 

If it is all right, and not new to you, very well. I buy the Nation quite 
often, and having noticed the remarkable coincidence a dozen or a score 
of times, I thought to do you a favor by calling your attention to it. 

Yours truly, Miniaiiih, lectin 

CuicaGo, March 31, 1870. 

| Accompanying the above is a copy of the National Prohibitionist, a 
large quarto, with the first page almost entirely filled with a “ Review 
of the Week” copied bodily from the Nation without acknowledg- 
ment. The Prohiditionist, we are pleased to see from the title, is “a 
family paper devoted to the Maintenance of Right Government and 
Moral Progress,” but is specially taken up with the advocacy of a 
prohibitory liquor law and abuse of tobacco and light wines. The 
“ tobacco-user,” it says, “is by confession a sinner,” and “ prohibi- 
tion is both the philosophy and life of law, and has its tap-root in 
reason.” It is especially severe on the Advance, whose “ religion” it 


sneers at witheringly, and indeed seems to have a very poor opinion of 


the whole non-prohibitionist press, secular and religious. What ex- 
cites our interest in it most, however, is that it is the second temper- 
ance paper we have caught in the commission of a kind of small theft, 
not specially mischievous, but indicating a singularly low state of the 
moral sense, and made somewhat ludicrous by professions of extreme 
piety. The other was our namesake in Boston, which appropriated 
wholesale certain commendatory notices of the Nation (New York), 
and published them as bestowed on itself, while calmly declaring in an 
adjoining column that it was engaged in “a war between Heaven and 
Hell,” and in another warning little boys and girls against “ small lies.” 
We do not like to generalize rashly, but we must say that if we come on 
another case of this kind, we shall be almost driven into the conclusion 
that “prohibition” has its “tap-root ” elsewhere than “in reason,” and 
that “tobacco demonism,” as the Prohibitionist calls smoking, is not 
the only variety of “ demonism ” now vexing the world.—Ep. Natron.] 
Notes. 
LITERARY. 

Messrs. J. B. Liprrncotr & Co. have in press, among other works 
already announced by us, a new and revised edition of Gen. H. W. Hal- 
leck’s “ Elements of Military Art and Science ;” “ Life of the Rev. Thomas 
Brainerd, D.D.,” by M. Brainerd; a “ Memoir of J. D. Paxton, D.D.;” and 
a “ Reply to John Stuart Mill on the Subjection of Women,” by Donald 
McCaig. The same house, in connection with British publishers, are 
about to undertake the reissue of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, with such 
modifications and improvements as have become necessary from the lapse 
of time, and in a finer style of manufacture. There will be eighty 
parts, averaging one hundred and four pages each ; the illustrations to 
consist of about four thousand engravings and forty maps, and a series of 
from eighty to one hundred elegantly engraved plates relating to natural 
history. The work will be sold only through agents. Another joint en- 
terprise is the series of monthly volumes called “ Ancient Classics for 
English Readers ’—not an imitation of Bohn, but a sort of substitute for a 
general classical education, which shall explain who the great writers of 
antiquity were, and what they wrote; “give, wherever possible, some 
connected outline of the story which they tell, or the facts which they re- 
cord, checked by the results of modern investigations; present some of 
their most striking passages in approved English translations, and illus- 
trate them generally from modern writers ; and serve, in short, as a pop- 
ular retrospect of the chief literature of Greece and Rome.” The Rev. W. 
Lucas Collins is the editor, and he has already issued the Iliad and the 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce more of the works of 

















Odyssey. 


Grace Aguilar: “ Mother's Recompense,” and “ The Vale of Cedars ;” and 
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“The First Book of Botany,” designed to cultivate the observing power of 
children, by Miss Eliza A. Youmans—a work which will greatly disap- 
point us if it does not prove one of the very best of its kind. Macmil- 
lan & Co. announce a similar introduction to another branch of natural 
history: “The Population of an Old Pear-Tree ; or, Stories of Insect 
Life,” by E. Van Bruyssel, from whose German it is edited by Miss 
Yonge ; “ The Morning Land,” by Edward Dicey: and “The Depths of 
the Sea.” This last is an account of the deep-sea dredgings conducted in 
1868-9 by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, J. Gwyn Jeffreys, and Dr. Wyville Thom. 
son (who acts as editor), the results of which have caused scientific men to 
revise their opinions of the extent of animal life,and to engage in new 
speculations as to the earliest and simplest forms of it. Mr. Henry 
Carey Baird offers a new edition of the “ Manual of Social Science,” which 
is Miss Kate McKean’s condensation of Mr. H. C. Carey’s “ Principles of 
Social Science ;” in which, as we need not say, protection plays a leading 
part. Miss McKean, like Miss Youmans and Miss Yonge, is deserving of 
praise for her effort to give weight to the opinions of women on other sub- 
jects than that of the ballot ; and it occurs to us to ask here why no seri- 
ous attempt is made to establish a periodical in which these and women 
like them should be heard from time to time on special topics of general 
interest, scientific as well as social and political. We call to mind Miss 
Mitchell in astronomy, Miss Grace Anna Lewis in ornithology, Miss Hos. 
mer and Miss Whitney in art, Miss Blackwell in medicine, Mrs. Bradwel] 
in law, Miss Dix in social science, and others, in other fields, who would 
naturally be among the contributors and conductors of a monthly or quar- 
terly designed to show what cultivated women are thinking about. Such 
a periodical would fix the attention of the public, now sceptical as to the 
solidity of women’s attainments, and could be made readable and attrac- 
tive. Of course we advocate this chiefly as a temporary expedient for 
winning the esteem of the other sex, and whatever consequences would 
flow from that ; but we think it would also be likely to stimulate women 
to special pursuits, and thus again prepare the way for civil emancipation 
and political responsibility——Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Son have pub- 
lished in pamphlet form the two articles which appeared. in their maga- 
zine last year with the titles, “Our Established Church,” and “The Un- 
established Church,” and which were very generally noticed at the time 
on account of their vigor, and provoked sharp criticism from the Catholic 
World. The need of exposing the relations of the Catholic Church to our 
rulers in this State has not, we apprehend, been seriously diminished in 
the meantime, and the republication of these articles may therefore sti]! 
be regarded as timely. Their author we understand to be Mr. Theodore 
Bacon, a lawyer of Rochester, and an occasional contributor to Putnam's 
and the Atlantic. Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, who have removed to 13 
Astor Place (with an entrance also on Eighth Street), announce “Holy 
Matrimony,” by the Rev. James A. Bolles, Rector of the Church of the 
Advent, Boston ; and “ Soap, or the Hygiene of the Night,” by Dr. W. W. 
Hall.—Messrs. Nichols & Noyes announce “ The Private Life of Ga- 
lileo,” with selections from his correspondence and that of his daughter. 
——Messrs. Harper & Bros., in issuing the third volume of McClintock 
and Strong’s “ Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature "(E, F, G), announce that its publication will in no way be re- 
tarded by the death of the lamented senior editor. The work was nearly 
completed in manuscript before composition was begun upon it, and the 
chief care of Dr. Strong and his associates will now be to revise and bring 
up to the latest information the articles yet to be printed. Three more 
volumes are expected to contain the remainder of this original and highly 
useful dictionary. 











—What has most amused us about Punchinello has been the first 
impression it contrived to make, that it was a rather successful approach to 
the ideal comic journal never yet vouchsafed to our national humor. 
Even its paper and presswork and engraving were praised, but this must 
have been from sheer good-nature in the critics, for as if to show how far 
it might be carried, Mr. Stephens’s drawing was pronounced admirable. 
There would be no accounting for taste if all this had been said in earnest. 
To be sure, something may be said for Mr. Stephens’s originality, because 
whatever he appropriates from other designers he makes his own by mur- 
dering. Thus, the Punchinello of the cover is confessedly Meissonnier’s, 
though Mr. Stephens has put his name to it ; but the Punchinello of the 
Preface is not and could not be anybody's except Mr. Stephens’s. This 
habit of borrowing was well enough when carried on on a grand scale, 
and from Kaulbach’s Reineke Fuchs, but we find no sufficient excuse for Mr. 
Stephens’s making a fashion-plate figure do duty in his very first cartoon. 
Admiral Porter’s unnatural and impossible attitude in the second cartoon 
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gave us a momentary shock, till we reflected that Mr. Stephens had prob- 
ably been unable to procure any other than a full-face portrait for a side- 
view body. Punchinello may possibly survive these distressing carica- 
tures, but if it allows the artist to choose the subjects of his cartoons, we 
may be sure that it will follow the fate of Vanity Fuir as a political 
jester upon the wrong side. 





—As we just now said, the undiscriminating judgment bestowed 
on the poor drawing in Punchinello is difficult to account for, and shows 
that the multiplication of illustrated papers has not tended perceptibly to 
elevate the artistic sense of the community. To ninety-nine men out ofa 
hundred, there would be nothing to choose between the original plates of 
the Graphic and the same as reprinted in Every Saturday, or re-engraved 
in Harper’s Weekly and Hearth and Home ; and there have been frequent 
opportunities to compare the same picture in several or all of these jour- 
nals. We think it not doubtful that the direction given to wood-engrav- 
ing in the last ten or fifteen years has been calculated to confuse rather 
than to enlighten the public as to the true nature of the art, and to divert 
attention from the details to the general effect. This is a question, how- 
ever, that we cannot now stop to discuss. The great variety of the styles 
of drawing and engraving on wood which are at present in vogue, is very 
well shown in the sketches of that versatile artist, Mr. A. Boyd Houghton, 
whom the Graphic has just sent over to depict American scenes and peo- 
ple and customs. Clever as he is, however, his first drawings leave much 
to desire in point of accuracy, and it will be curious to observe if his sub- 
sequent practice enables him to represent our national and local character- 
istics without admixture. Clearly, this he has not done in his sketch, 
or rather caricature, of a squad of policemen filing round a corner 


on Broadway, who are as untrue to the reality as are the two | 


ladies and the negro woman on the same sidewalk; while the young 
ruffians who ride with hands in their pockets upon a dray are like nothing 
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| give almost a monopoly to the proprietors. 
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| of course, the start of all that may be hereafter brought against them, and 


But we do not see how this 


| could have been helped, and it does not mar the intense satisfaction with 


this side of London and the haunts of the Artful Dodger. Mr. Houghton’s | 
dramatic sketch of a Tammany procession is so purely a product of the | 


imagination that it does not call for criticism. The “ glorious Democratic 
victory ” which purports to have been the occasion of it was probably felt 
to be too remote to wait for. 


—From the “ Minutes of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Managers of Swarthmore College” it appears that there have been re- 
ceived into the institution since its opening on the 8th of November last 
one hundred and ninety-nine students, nearly one-half of whom are girls. 
The initial difficulties have been overcome, and the enterprise may now 
be considered to be fully under way. The Board of Managers say—in a 
report made on the 7th of December—that expectation has been exceeded 


| 


| degradation ; were we doing our whole duty as journalists ? 


which we regard this self-regenerative action of the trade, the like of 
which we would give much to see in other branches of business, and, if it 
were possible, in politics, 


—A correspondent wishes us to “denounce a corruption to which 
writers in the leading daily papers are giving their sanction, namely, the 
use of an adverb between the ¢o and the infinitive of the verb ;” as when 
a Herald correspondent writes—“ to satisfactorily and peacefully adjust.” 
“The like of this,” adds our correspondent, “I cannot find in Addisen, 
Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, Prescott, or the Nation.” We fear, how 
ever, that he has not been so diligent in reading the Nation as he should 
have been, for we distinctly remember having used this corruption on sey 
eral occasions, though not without a certain reluctance to which we now 
confess. This might excuse us from denouncing it, but the fact is, we 
have always found it easier to defend debatable forms of English speech 
than to quarrel with them ; and if we were to say that we sustained “ is 
being done” against Mr. Grant White's assault upon it, from sheer lazi 
ness, we should not be guilty of a flagrant untruth. But we have another 
and probably a better reason, which is that time and space would fail us 
to pursue all the perpetrators of grammatical inelegancies, or to perform 
all the services to the public of which a decent paper is capable if it will 
take the pains. How often have the makers of piano-fortes besought us 
to mention their peculiar patents, “not as an advertisement, but as a mat- 
ter of general interest.” For the sake of the rapid development of the 
country, and to promote the right sert of immigration, brokers of railway 
bonds have entreated of us an article, in the most general terms, on the 
great mineral resources and endless fertility of the region through whieh 
this or that Pacific route was to be constructed. Insurance companies 
have asked us solemnly how we could help writing about the beneficent 
institution by which widows and orphans are snatched from want and 
“We do not 
Draw attention to the 


” 


care,” they said, “to have you mention names. 
subject.” We very easily concluded that if we gave heed to all these re 
queststhe drain upon our philanthropy would destroy our usefulness for 
everything else. We can now sincerely congratulate ourselves that by 
the timely announcement of and adherence to our inflexible purpose, we 
have escaped the worst of these importunities, from which, it appears, 
ministers are not more exempt than editors. Here is an instance of what 
Mr. Beecher had to endure, in the form of a public letter from an impudent 


| and illiterate truss-maker, whom he has since annihilated with a “ first 


pline which already prevail,” and add: “This has been much promoted | 


by the influence of the sexes upon each other, by which many of the dis- 
advantages usual in boarding-school life are prevented.” The course of 
instruction contemplates a period of three years in the preparatory depart- 
ment, and six in the collegiate, and includes a liberal and judicious variety 
of studies. It is to be hoped that the managers of the institution will re- 
sist all tempation either to lower the tone or shorten the term of its course. 


question of the coeducation of the sexes in our higher institutions of 
learning, the first report from Swarthmore is deserving of attention. 


—The school-book trade long ago taught us a lesson which we are 
slowly beginning to learn in the case of transportation by railroad, that 
competition offers no sure advantage or protection to the public, but, on 
the contrary, is often productive of great oppression and injustice, and at- 
tended with widespread demoralization. A month ago the school-book 


publishers, to their honor, met and agreed that the condition to which | 
their business had been reduced by competition was no longer tolerable, | 


either on prudential or moral grounds; and after discussing in the frank. 
est manner the evils of the agent system for publishers, teachers, superin- 
tendents, and committees, and the retail trade, they organized a Publish- 
ers’ Board of Trade, to define the modes of introducing school-books and 
the rates of discount, with power to decide by arbitration any disputes 
that may arise under the very stringent rules adopted by the convention. 
Agents are abolished at one stroke, and that alone would be a reform 
worth having and mentioning ; but all the avenues of corrupt influence 
are carefully closed, and the publishers have left themselves few resources 
beyond the intrinsic merit of their books. This is as it should be, not- 
withstanding the advantage which the parties to the status quo have over 
new and especially small competitors. The text-books now in use have, 


“in the progress made by the several classes, and by the order and disci- | Fate notice : 


“A few days since Mrs. C., a lady of distinction and merit, within the 
prescribed limits, I believe it is, of Brooklyn, was the subject of rupture 
for twenty-five years. . ; What a warning! Three days from 
life’s brightest hopes to its final ending, from robust health to the grave, 
by what this poor lady had regarded as a harmless little rupture. How 
many thousands are to-day in the same predicament, and from their care- 


| lessness will meet the same deplorable end. 


“Would there be any impropriety in relating such an incident, 


| couched in appropriate language, from the pulpit, as a reproof to those 
Better a few good scholars than many indifferent ones. As bearing onthe | 


| the compiler of the “ Dictionary of Typography.” 


| 


similarly afflicted and heedless ? 

“Might you not, Mr. Beecher, in canvassing the dangers of life, enu- 
merate among them quaintly, if not forcibly, hernia? I trust 
you will bear this in mind, assuring you that any person whom you may 
direct to me shall be carefully provided with the necessary attention and 
requisites for a speedy cure.” 

—Among recent English announcements we notice a “ Biography of 
Baskerville of Birmingham,” the eccentric printer, by Mr. Southward, 
Much more important, 
and in the same line, is “ Bewick’s Wood-cuts,” to consist of nearly 
two thousand impressions from blocks engraved for the most part by 


| Thomas and John Bewick, with an introduction, including a descriptive 


| eatalogue of the blocks, by the Rev. T. Hugo. 


| 


| 
| 


Collectors have here a 
rare opportunity to obtain the works of the fathers of wood engraving in 
England, and need not fear that previous usage has rendered first-rate 
impressions impossible. Bewick’s blocks have been remarkably well pre- 
served, owing to his original habit of lowering the more delicate 
parts, and thus avoiding the necessity of “overlaying.” All students of 
the history of art and all practical wood-cutters would profit by owning 
this collection, which will be arranged chronologically. But two hun- 
dred and fifty copies will be printed, and for subscribers only. The vol- 
ume will make an imperial quarto of five hundred pages, and will cost 
those whose names are sent in before the 3th of April the sum of five 
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pounds five shillings sterling. 
lishers., 

—tiermany’s striving after unity has brought into prominence the 
legend of the Emperor Barbarossa (Frederick the Red-beard), whose awak- 
ening from his cavernous slumber is to remove the dissensions and divisions 
of the empire, and make of it once more a whole, as under the rule of the 
Hohenstaufens. Riickert’s well-known poem, aided by Silcher’s beautiful 
arrangement of it for singing, has kept the legend alive during the pres- 
ent century, and the Barbarossa is now frequently alluded to even in the 
higher political talk of the day. Like another hero, Roland, however, 
this drowsy monarch of the enchanted mountain, who, seated on an ivory 
stool, his chin sunk upon a marble table, through which, in the lapse of 
ages, his fiery beard has grown, asks once a century Of his dwarf if the 
ravens still wheel about the mountain, and must sleep there, with his 
armed knights about him, till they have flown away—Barbarossa too dis- 
solves, when critically examined, into the prolific mythology of the north. 
In the April number of the Cornhill Magazine, Karl Blind, in a popular 
manner, and probably not as an original investigator, since he makes no 
references to the sources of his argument, discusses this interesting legend 
and identifies Frederick with the Wild Huntsman, numerous local hunts- 
men of the same description, Goethe’s Rat-catcher of Hameln, and all to- 
gether with Father Wodan or Odin. Barbarossa, moreover, was not the 
only spell-bound emperor who was expected some day to break forth and 
make a general settlement between the good and the bad in one stupen- 
dous battle. Charlemagne and Charles V. both had the honor of being, 
and he shows that Barbarossa had 


’ 


as Herr Blind says, “ enmountained ; 
no claim on the affection of posterity. 


—Two of the five vacant seats inthe French Academy have been filled 
by the almost unanimous election of MM. Jules Janin and Emile Ollivier. 
It has been rumored that Mme. Sand has been designated for a third by 
no less a personage than Eugénie. One of the evidences adduced is a 
supposed similarity between one of the subordinate characters of the novel 
called “ Malgrétout,” just finished by Madame Sand in the’ Revue des Deux 
Mondes, viz., a beautiful Spaniard, Mlle. d’Ortosi, and the Empress. 
This young lady is made to describe her own character and aspirations in 
a way which certainly suggests the correspondence imerred, but is not, on 
the whole, se flattering either to the subject or to human nature as to 
create a debt of gratitude payable only with an Academic chair, supposing 
that to be obtainable even by an Empress. The novelist may have had 
the latter in mind when she lets Mlle. d’Ortosi say that she has set her 
cap for a man of power—a king, an emperor, or at least an heir pre- 
sumptive or a reigning prince: 

“T wave studied ; I possess erudition and political science ; I know the 

histories of dynasties and peoples. 1 know the secrets of diplomacy and 
all the naivetés of every sort of ambition. The day will come 
when I can be as useful to a sovereign as I could be to-day to a woman 
who might ask my advice about her dress. I intend, after having 
played a brilliant part in the world, to shine for ever in history. . . . 1 
am eager for great struggles, or great perils; even the scaffold has a 
strange fascination for me. . I will never be caught or brought back 
on the road to Varennes. If, after all, the populace grows angry, 
if it wearies, it may carry my head ona pike. So be it! that will be the 
day of supreme splendor, and my pale head, doubly crowned by martyr- 
dom, will remain for ever stamped in the memory of mankind.” 
But this reads less like admiration or flattery than like the freedom 
now being taken with the history and character of both the Emperor and 
the Empres, except, of course, that it is devoid of coarseness and bru- 
tality. 

—Sainte-Beuve’s library, lately sold at auction in Paris, consisted of 
between five and six thousand volumes, not including his collection of 
works relating to Port Royal, which it was hoped would be disposed of 
intact to some European Government, A correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette describes it as possessing little that would be prized by the lover 
ef rare and curious editions, but as being the tools of a working man of 
letters. The autographs contained in some of them lent to such an ex- 
ceptional value, and there were some collections, as of the poets of the 
sixteenth century, which, if they could have been kept together, would 
have commanded a considerable price. The most precious volumes of all 
were those which Sainte-Beuve had annétated with his own hand, and the 
correspondent cites an early judgment on Fénelon’s “ Telemachus,” which 
the great critic, as he grew older, twice recanted on the same page. At 
twenty-one he pronounces the composition “ mean and commonplace,” the 
maxims “ sickly,” “ the characters devoid of truth, which find no compen- 
sation in the harmony and richness of some of the descriptive parts,” and 
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Seventeen years later, in 1842, he condemned these statements as pro- 
ceeding from the fierceness of youth; and, later still, he more formally 
disavowed them, saying that “‘ youth is too ardent to acquire taste. For 
its acquirement it is not sufficient to have within one’s self the faculty of 
appreciating and enjoying the beautiful and sweet delights of the Spirit. 
Leisure is also indispensable. Repose is required—silence and 
freedom around one.” 


—In a communication to the Augsburg Gazette, under date of March 
9, the learned and now famous Dr. Déllinger examines the rules of pro- 
cedure recently imposed on the Gicumenicai Council, and of course finds 
a great deal of fault with them. They sanction decisions by bare majo- 
rity, contrary, as he shows, to the uniferm and conspicuous practice of the 
earlier Councils, which adhered rigidly to the “ ubigue, semper, (and espe- 
cially) a) omnibus.” These rules, though parliamentary in form, have a 
very opposite nature. Parliaments governed by majorities do not, like 
councils, bind those which follow them, or make ordinances for all time 
that cannot be revised. Their regulations, too, are contrived in the inte- 
rest and for the protection of the minority ; the present Council’s for the 
advantage of the majority. Bishops criticising the scheme may be inter- 
rupted at any moment and confuted by the deputy bishops—i.¢., the 
bishops on committees, as de fide, for example. No pamphlet or other 
publication is permitted to be circulated by any member of the Council in 
aid of his views. In short, there is neither freedom of opinion nor of 
speech provided for, and the majority that will prevail is certain to be not 
of one composition to-day, and another to-morrow, according to the ques- 
tion, but constant, and, in effect, a packed majority. As to what the 
Council may rightly declare and establish, Dr. Dillinger says that it can- 
not invent any new revelation, or any new articles of faith, in addition to 
the body of doctrine committed to the Church from the beginning. It 
may make dogmatic decrees only concerning things which, as is shown 
by scripture and tradition, have already been universally believed by the 
Church, or which are clear and obvious coroilaries of the principles already 
received and inculeated. But when, as in the case of infallibility, we find 
an opinion contested for centuries with all the weapons of theological war- 
fare, and consequently having ever been at least unsettled, it can never by 
Council be elevated to the dignity of a divinely promulgated doctrine, or 
stamped with the customary “hee fides Patrum ;” nor can there be any 
logical development from the one to the other—from the admitted freedom 
to err of the whole church to the infallibility of an individual. 


MICHAEL FARADAY.* 

THE two volumes prepared by Dr. Bence Jones contain a rich store of 
material for a life of Faraday, but the life itself remains to be written. 
We have read the book, not for the pleasure it has given us, but to see if 
it would be possible to make an analysis of its contents, and we have found 
the task wearisome and tedious in the extreme. To the layman the peru- 
sal of the book is rendered impossible on account of the long discussions 
upon abstruse scientific discoveries, and tothe man of science much of 
the matter is superfluous, as he has had it long ago in the journals, and 
we do not know of any class to whom the work will bring unalloyed 
satisfaction. And yet, scattered through Faraday’s letters, in the extracts 
from his lectures, in the records of his brilliant discoveries, in the lovely 
religious character of the man, there is so much that could be made into 
a popular and useful biography that we trust the day is not far distant 
when the task will be properly done. 

Michael Faraday was born at Newington, in Surrey, September 22, 
1791, and died at Hampton Court, August 25, 1867. The son of a black- 
smith, spending his childhood oyer a stable in an obscure quarter of 
London, he died in a royal dwelling given to him by the Queen of his 
country, the most honored, the best loved of any man of science who ever 
flourished on British soil. So far as worldly advantages were concerned, 
everything was against the boy when he started in life. His grandfather 
was a stonemason, his uncles and aunts common people, his father a poor, 
hard-working blacksmith. There was apparently no better future in store 
for him than for any other child picked up out of the streets of London. 
The father died October 30, 1810, while Michael was still at bookbinding, 
but the mother lived until 1838, long enough to see the name of her son 
made illustrious through the land. We hear very little about Faraday’s 
two sisters and only brother, who followed the father’s trade, and can only 





*“The Life and Letters of Faraday. By Dr. Bence Jones, Secretary of the Royal 
Institution.” 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 427, 499. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1870. 
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infer, from all the associations, what position in society they probably | 


filled. 

It was in 1805 that he was indentured as an apprentice to a bookbinder 
and stationer, and, four years later, his father wrote, “ He has a very good 
master and mistress, and likes his place well.” 





state that, without it, we should have no electro-metallurgy, no electric 


| light, no submarine cable, no telegraphy, and no electricity in medicine ; 


Here he not only bound | 


books but read them, and, among other treasures, was particularly capti- | 
vated by Mrs. Marcet’s “ Conversations on Chemistry” and the electrical | 


treatises in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” He ever afterwards enter- 
tained feelings of gratitude to Mrs. Marcet, and was in the habit of send- 
ing her copies of all his works. He made a few simple experiments in 
chemistry, the cost of which was partly defrayed by his blacksmith 
brother, and at the same time constructed an electrical machine. The 
proprietor of the shop was a kind-hearted man, and was evidently im- 
pressed by the mechanical skill and scientific tastes of the boy, as he 
showed the electrical machine to one of his customers, Mr. Dance, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Institution, who at once took an interest in the appren- 
tice, and invited him to four of the last lectures of Sir Humphry Davy, in 
February, March, and April, 1812. Faraday made full notes of these lec- 
tures, and “interspersed them with such drawings as he could make,” 
and afterwards sent them, with a note, to Sir Humphry Davy. “The 
reply was immediate, kind, and favorable,” says Faraday ; and he was 
soon afterwards installed as assistant in the Royal Institution. Previous 
and subsequent to this appointment, Faraday carried on a correspondence 
with Benjamin Abbott, a Quaker clerk, in which we are impressed with 
the variety and extent of his knowledge at that early day. These letters 
are written in a verbose, inflated style, very different from the charming 
simplicity of his later productions. They appear like exercises in compo- 
sition for his good friend Abbott to criticise and correct ; yet, through 
them all, we read the humility, honesty, and shrewdness of the man. 

Faraday was now fairly started on the career in which he was destined 
to win so many laurels. He had a room in the top of the building, a 
salary sufficient for his modest wants, and an ample field for study and ex- 
periment. During the years 1814, 1815, he went abroad with Sir Humphry 
Davy. This was an episode in his life no doubt of advantage to him in 
some particulars, but attended by many personal discomforts and indig- 
nities. Lady Davy had a temper that was not always under control, and, 
as the valet had left her before their departure from England, it was con- 
venient for her to call upon Faraday for services that properly belonged 
to that character rather than to the amanuensis. And Davy exhibited his 
weakness by declining to dine with De la Rive, in Geneva, because the 
secretary was also invited. Dela Rive sent back the manly reply, “ He 
was sorry to be obliged to give two dinners.” 

In 1816, at the age of twenty-four, Faraday gave lectures on chemistry 
at the City Philosophical Society, and published his first paper, “ An Ana- 
lysis of Native Caustic Lime,” in the Quarterly Journal of Seience. Many 
years afterwards, he collected his minor contributions into a volume, and 
appended the following exquisite note to the paper on “ Caustic Lime :” 


“T reprint this paper at full length ; it was the beginning of my com. 
munications to the public, and in its results very important to me. Sir 
Humphry Davy gave me the analysis to make, as a first attempt in che- 
mistry, at a time when my fear was greater than my confidence, and both 
far greater than my knowledge ; at a time, also, when I had no thoughts 
of ever writing an original paper on science. The addition of his own 
comments, and the publication of the paper, encouraged me to go on 
making, from time to time, other slight communications, some of which 
appear in this volume. Their transference from the Quarterly into other 
journals increased my boldness, and, now that forty years have elapsed, 
and I can look back on what successive communications have led to, I 
still hope, much as their character has changed, that I have not, either 
now or forty years ago, been too bold.” 


It was very natural that Faraday, following the example of Sir Humphry 
Davy, should at first take up the study of chemistry, especially of electro- 
chemistry ; and he worked long enough in this direction to show that, if 


| 








he had remained in that field, the harvest would have been as great as it | 


afterwards proved to be in the department of physics. He discovered 
benzol, “ to which,” says Hoffmann, “ we virtually owe our supply of ani- 
line, with all its magnificent progeny of colors.” In 1821, he condensed 
anumber of gases, and proved them to be simply the vapors of volatile 
liquids. But Faraday was forty years of age before his real work was 


begun. In 1831, he published his first series of “ Experimental Researches | 


in Electricity,” and the same year discovered electrical induction, the 
grandest discovery of his life. The researches in electricity and magnet- 
ism are so numerous that it would be impossible, in the short space of a 


and yet these researches were carried on in penury and with the humblest 
means. 

Although Faraday was very busy with his work at the Royal Institu 
tion, he yet had time to fall in love, and we are favored with several 
letters, displaying the philosopher in the guise of a lover. In one of these 
epistles he says: 

“ I want to say a thousand kind and, believe me, heartfelt things to 
you, but am not master of words fit for the purpose ; and still, as I ponder 
and think on you, chlorides, trials, oils, Davy, steel, miscellanea, mercury, 
and fifty other professional fancies swim before and drive me further 
and further into the quandary of stupidness.—From your affectionate 
MICHAEL.” 

He was married on the 12th of June, 1821, and twenty-eight years 
afterwards he wrote, referring to his wife: “The union has 
changed, except in the depth and strength of its character.” His whole 
married life was one of unalloyed happiness, although he never was blest 
with children, 
and profession of faith before the Sandemanian Church. When his wife 
asked him why he had not told her what he was about to do, he only re- 
plied, “ That is between me and my God.” 

It was a remarkable trait in Faraday to distinguish between matters 
of faith in religion and matters of evidence in science. In a memorable 
lecture, delivered in the Royal Institution, when he was sixty-two years of 
age, at which Prince Albert was present, occurs the following language 

“ Before entering upon my subject, I must make one distinction, which, 
however it may appear to others, is to me of the utmost importance. High 
as man is placed above the creatures around him, there is a higher and 
far more exalted position within his view ; and the ways are infinite in 
which he occupies his thoughts about the fears, or hopes, or expectations 
of a future life. I believe that the truth of that future cannot be brought 
to his knowledge by any exertion of his mental powers, however exalted 
they may be ; that it is made known to him by other teaching than his 
own, and is received through simple belief of the testimony given. Let 
no one suppose for a moment that the self-education Lam about to com 
mend in respect of the things of this life extends to any considerations of 
the hope set before us, as if man by reasoning could find out God. It 
would be improper here to enter upon this subject further than to claim 
an absolute distinction between religious and ordinary belief. I shall be 
reproached with the weakness of refusing to apply those mental opera 
tions which I think good in respect of high things to the very highest. | 
am content to bear the reproach.” 

These are remarkable words to come from a man who all his life had 
been accustomed to weigh evidence, and to believe nothing that was not 
capable of experimental demonstration. As he said himself, “ Facts were 
important to me, and saved me; I could trust a fact.” 


nowise 


A month after his marriage he male confession of sin 


In science he be- 
lieved nothing without the facts; in religion he accepted all on faith, and 
without a murmur. This trait of his character made him so unlike nearly 
all scientific men who have ever lived, that it forms a prominent feature 
in the study of his life, and ought to be made the subject of a special ex- 
tended notice. 

Faraday had ninety-five titles and distinctions conferred upon him. One 
of them, namely, that of F.R.S., was sought for; all the rest were sponta- 
neous expressions of respect and good-will from the societies named ; but, 
after all, his best title was that of a true gentleman. All men spoke well 
of him. Although of humble birth, he never sought social distinctions ; 
although born poor, he never coveted riches. In this respect he was very 
different from Sir Humphry Davy, who had vast ambition, and was ete? 
nally pining after rank. According to Sir Wm. Thomson, “ Faredsy had 
great kindness and unselfishness of disposition, clearness and singleness of 
purpose, brevity, simplicity, and discreetness—sympathy with his audi- 
ence or his friend—perfect natural tact and good taste—thorough culture, 
and an indescribable quality of quickness and life.” De la Rive, in an 
admirable discourse on the life and works of Faraday, thus compares the 
great English and French electricians: 

“ Ampere and Faraday—two names which will always be united by the 
intimate relation of their works to the history of the science of electricity, 
in which they have opened such new and vast horizons; and yet, minds 
as dissimilar in their mode of proceeding as similar in the power of their 
genius. Both eminently endowed with that faculty of divination which 
generates great discoveries, but one of them, Faraday, arriving at them 
by impression, by a kind of instinct which never deceived him—the other, 
Ampére, advancing with a more certain step, having as his instrument 
those calculations which he handled with such remarkable ability, and 


| thus arriving at results which he hardly required experiment to confirm, 


review, to give an analysis of them. They were concluded in 1855, and | 


extended over a period of twenty-six years, and undoubtedly constitute 
his greatest and noblest work, whose value may be inferred when we 


so certain was he that this would not contradict him,” 

As a lecturer, Faraday had no superior in England. His voice was 
full of melody, and so modulated that each individual in the audience 
could fancy that he was talking to him alone. We spoke with fluency and 
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elegance, without sacrificing anything to exactness, and made the subject 
so clear that the dullest mind could follow every step. He was playful as | 
a child over his jars and chains and plate-machines, and, while talking all | 
the time, never failed in an experiment. 

In June, 1862, he gave his last discourse at the Royal Institution, and 
prepared the following notes to be used on the occasion of his retirement ; 

“ Personal explanation—years of happiness here, but time of retire- 
ment; Loss OF Memory and piysical endurance of the brain. 

“1. Causes—/esitation and uncertainty of the convictions which the 


speaker has to urge. 
“2. Inability to draw upon the mind for the treasures of knowledge it 


has previously received. 

“3. Dimness, and forgetfulness of one’s former se/f-standard, in respect 
of right, dignity, and self-respect. 

“4. Strong duty of dving justice to others, yet inability to do so. 

“5. Retire.” 

“ For thirty-eight years,” says Dr. Bence Jones, “ his lectures were the 
life of the Royal Institution,” and now they must be brought to a close. 
It was a scene long to be remembered when he took leave of his audience 
with the words : 

“T have long desired to retire, as I think every man ought to do before 
his faculties become impaired ; but I must confess that the affection which 
I have for this place is such that I hardly know when the proper time has 
arrived.” 

The declining years of Faraday were tenderly watched and cared for 
by affectionate relatives and devoted friends; and to one who asked him 
at this time how he was, he replied, “ Just waiting.” On a bright day in 
August, as he sat in his arm-chair at his study window, looking out upon 
the green grass and majestic trees of Hampton, patiently waiting, the sum- 
mons came, and he passed peacefully away. His funeral, by his verbal 
and written request, was strictly private and plain, and he was buried 

in Highgate Cemetery, where a simple slab, bearing his name and the 
dates of his birth and death, is all that marks his grave. 


HEDGED IN.* 
Tue story of “ Hedged In” is briefly this: Nixy Trent, an untaught, 
wretched orphan girl of the street, who lives in a crowded room of one of 
the most miserable of tenement-houses, becomes the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child. She herself was but a child when she was seduced, being 
only fifteen years old. Fearing that she will be sent to the jail or to some 
asylum, hating the people by whom she is surrounded, and without any 
definite plans for her future, she runs away from Thicket Street as soon 
as she is able to walk, and, while still very weak and sick, goes wandering 
blindly about the suburbs of the city, carrying her baby in her arms, and 
begging work—for she has determined to be honest—which everywhere 
is denied her. At last, however, after some weeks of suffering, she is 
taken in by a widow lady of great refinement and goodness, and, though 
not without many misgivings on the part of her benefactress—for Mrs. 
Purcell has for a daughter a girl in her teens—she is adopted as a sort of 
parlor companion, is carefully educated, and grows up to be both good 
and beautiful. Meantime, her baby, which, in her distress, she had aban- 
doned, and which has been put into a foundling hospital, lives, and is well 
cared for, while its mother is increasing in knowledge and becoming fitted 
to be an excellent teacher. Not only does Miss Trent—now Miss Eunice 
Trent—increase in knowledge, but she comes to be a devout Christian as 
well as an accomplished woman ; and, as Mrs. Purcell, her patroness, has 
convinced herself that true Christianity commands that a repentant un- 
fortunate should be held by all genuine Christians t¢ be just as good for 
all purposes as anybody else, Miss Trent, encouraged by Mrs. Purcell, 
goes to the hospital, claims her son, and, “in the face and eyes” of the 
village, brings him home, leaving it to the church members of Gower to 
say what they like. These latter, of course, say a good deal, for they are 
horrified at the revelation made by their grammar-school teacher’s pro- 
ceeding. Many parents at once remove their children from the school 
presided over by such a principal, and most of the members of the com- 
mittee manifest a strong wish that Miss Trent should resign forthwith. 
They will not turn her out, but she ought to go, they think. Mrs. Pur. 
cell, however, is firm and argumentative ; she has on herside a Mr. Hobbs, 
the eccentric but influential Chairman of the Gower Educational Board ; 
she vigorously preaches to her friends and the school committee the ex- 
ample of Christ, who willingly drew water for a dissolute woman of 
Samaria, and who saved the life of a woman taken in adultery. Being 
eflidently supported by the singularly beautiful life of Miss Trent, she 
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| wins her cause, and convinces Gower that it cannot do better than to 


keep the teacher in the school. Miss Trent therefore remains; she con- 
tinues to teach the children, who all are very fond of her ; now and again 
she walks’ hand-in-hand with her boy to the schoolhouse, but her character 
is so irreproachable and so lovable that there is no one who the less re- 
spects and admires her ; her boy soon dies of scarlet fever, and by-and-by, 
while still in the prime of youth, she herself dies suddenly of a disease of 
the heart—a disease which appears to have been brought on partly by the 
mental pain caused her by the social condemnation under which she at 
one time rested, but chiefly by the misery caused her by her own belief 
in the enormity of her offence and in the justice of the severity with 
which it was visited. 

Thus it is that Miss Phelps deals with the baffling question which she 
has chosen to consider—the question just now everywhere troubling the 
legislator: “ What else is there that can be done with the fallen woman 
besides allowing her to go to complete ruin, and so to disappear as soon 
as possible? How shall we make good, and keep good, the woman whom 
no man wants?” That is to say, Miss Phelps’s method of dealing with 
the most difficult of social problems is to evade it. Like Miss Anna 
Dickinson, who, when she wished to assert the propriety of white people’s 
marrying negresses, made her colored heroine a person to all intents and 
purposes white, so Miss Phelps makes her stained woman a person 
whom it is not improper to call a model of purity. Nixy Trent, 
nominally an unvirtuous woman, is such a fallen woman as perhaps 
ten out of a thousand fallen women may be, and such as nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine out of a thousand are not. She is a poor, in- 
nocent young girl, of remarkably good natural disposition, who igno- 
rantly meets with a sad misfortune, but who after her slip, as 
before it, isas clean in mind and soul as any one well could be. Unin- 
structed in religion, knowing of Christ—to use our author’s words—only 
as “ him they sang about in the ’sylum and him they swears by in Thicket 
Street ;” born as her own child was, and always without the care of father 
or mother, the associate of ruflians and thieves, no sooner is she ill than of 
her own motion she resolves on seeking for some of “ God's folks ””—to use 
again some of Miss Phelps’s not very pleasing language—endeavoring to 
do her duty by her child, for whom she can feel no love, and striving to 
lead a pure life, though of purity of life she has never seen nor heard any- 
thing. And in these good intentions she perseveres, and perseveres under 
every discouragement. It is not for us to say that such a being is a mere 
invention of the fancy ; for that there are not girls of like sort in the slums 
of every city in the world is more than we could prove, and less by a good 
deal than we are ready to hear proved. Nevertheless, if one is treating 
of “the social evil,” and of the means of reclaiming the women who need 
reclaiming, it is not Nixy Trents whom one must make up one’s mind to 
work with. Strong religious feeling ; natural refinement, unimpaired by 
the meanest, most degrading circumstances ; shuddering hatred of incon 
tinence ; unusual mental ability ; a capacity for self-sacrifice ; superiority 
to every feminine weakness—.it is not these that the reformer of unhappy 
women will meet with in his labors. And whoever leads any one to think that 
the field is anywhere so white to the harvest as it is depicted in the story 
of “ Hedged In,” or that any such reaper as Mrs. Purcell, though he should 
do all that Mrs. Purcell did, is often going to come home rejoicing, bear- 
ing his sheaves with him, simply misleads by misstating. 

Thus, then, the facts of human nature being so utterly disregarded in 
it, “ Hedged in” becomes worthless as a discussion of the social question 
which it undertakes to discuss. When the average fallen woman is any- 
thing like being a Nixy Trent, the average Mrs. Purcell may wisely and 
Christianly make her an honored inmate of the family, and may, without 
danger to the young daughters and young sons of the house, take her in 
and attempt her reform. Of how far, at the bottom of their hearts, the 
Mrs. Purcells are still really. from thinking it yet safe to adopt this 
course, Miss Phelps’s treatment of Nixy is a curious proof. Innocent as 
the poor creature was, holy as she grows to be, there is nothing for it but 
she must die. She may satisfy herself with a heavenly love—the “ white 
cross in the little gray room” she may have to fall before, and from which 
to get help now and hope for the future. But as for rehabilitation in this 
world, as for anything more of wholesome happiness—these her friend 
and biographer sees no clear way to let her get. 

Probably it is aggrandizing it to speak of the story before us as being 
really a discussion of the grave question which it calls up. We suppose 
that the true cause of its existence is not to be found in the fact that “the 
social evil” is now demanding so much attention, but is to be sought 
elsewhere. Most readers of our American authoresses, greater or lesser— 
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we may say Eastern authoresses, for what other American authoresses are 
there ?—most readers have noted in most of these songsters and story- 
tellers an uncontrolled tendency to dwell upon what is morbid and painful 
in life. The “luxury of woe,” among other luxuries that their painful 
and laborious grandfathers earned for them, we of to-day commonly 
see our literary female contemporaries indulging in ; and, really, “ enjoy- 
ing bad health” sometimes seems to be almost a necessary prerequisite to 
enjoying a deal of the literature that is furnished us by our New England 
women. Discontent one would find in it sooner than much cheerfulness 
or courage or simplicity ; and a seeker for self-tormentors, living the life 
of the feelings, would be rewarded sooner than a seeker for something 
that should be healthfully bracing in feeling and stimulative of thought. 
Miss Phelps, with all her kindness of heart and cleverness, has been one 
of the worse offenders in this respect; and we do not know a book ora 
story of hers that would not harm a reader inclined to indulgence in 
morbid feelings. ‘Gates Ajar,” though it more plainly testifies to the 
trivial, vulgar character of the conceptions of the spiritual life which are 
entertained by certain sections of the American and English religious 
world, is yet a conspicuous illustration of the radical fault to which we 
refer. Certain chapters of that work might safely be taken as affording 
an example almost unequalled in our literature of the selfish wilfulness of 
grief and of self-consciousness unconsciously exhibited. So, too, of the 
“Men, Women, and Ghosts,” which contains Miss Phelps’s best writing, 
writing of which some is legitimately powerful in its effect upon the feelings, 
and such as to enforce respect for its author. But its open attack upon 
the feelings, its determination to harrow us at all costs, is certain to 
arouse some resentment on the part of the reader, and to make him 
regret that so much cleverness should expend itself for so poor an end. 


Even the little stories for children, those in the “Trotty Book,” for | 


instance, do not escape the same condemnation, and the heart of the 
youngest child Miss Phelps wrings as remorselessly as 1: ¢).‘ldren had 
not, at the best, trouble enough before them without '.<:ature’s being 
invoked to sadden them prematurely. “Hedged In” foliowe in the track 
of its predecessors. It is in occasional passages very touching; there is 
more than one remark that is true and telling ; it shows a very good heart, 
if not an especially well-instructed mind ; it contains evidence suflicient 
that a personage not made up of her own traits of character is beyond 
our authoress’s reach; and the chief impression that it makes is that 
there must be those who love to indulge themselves in wanton grieving 
and who enjoy a laceration of the heart more or less real. 


= ——— 


A GCOMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY.* 

AccorDING to Herr Kapp, earth and mankind are in the same 
relation to each other as nature and mind,as body and soul. Man is not 
only the highest organism on earth, the culminating point of its develop- 
ment ; he is its aim, the original ideal type of all telluric creations ; his 
mind is the truth of nature. “There is not a ready-made earth and a 
variety of typical formations shaped to suit it; but there is an imperish- 
able eternal idea—the idea of mankind—towards the embodiment of 
which our planet in its plan, its cosmic life, its geological structure, its 
external appearance, and productive activity, is invariably impelled to 
tend.” The various organisms that people the earth do not owe their ex- 
istence to the varying formations of the earth's surface ; they are unavoid- 
able links in an immense chain of inorganic and organic creations, of 
which man is the completing type, and to the demands of which the sur- 
face of the planet had to adapt itself in endless variety. Man, the end- 
type, is in close inner union with the whole of nature; he is, indeed, “the 
concrete microcosm.” But while destined to rule the earth, man, in his 
gradual development towards mental independence and power, continues to 
be the child of the soil, the peculiarities of which form the varying charac- 
teristics of his race, though only to a degree, and not absolutely. “The 
Swiss highlander, the Dutch coast-dweller, the oceanic Briton, the conti- 
nental Slav, the volcanic Italian, the archipelagic Greek, the Bedouin of 
the desert, the Nomad of the steppe "—they are all, so to say, the person- 
ifications of their earthly abodes. To show the influence upon man, in 
his development, of the earth’s surface in its endless and complex diver- 
sity, and to show at the same time the agencies which aid man to disen- 


tangle himself from nature’s swathing-clothes, is the vast province of the | 


comparative geographer. To show all this in a comprehensive and phil- 
osophical way, is, in fact, to write a partial history of mankind. 





*“ Vergleichende allgemeine Erdkunde in wissenschaftlicher Darstellung. 
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The foremost agent of development and cultivation in the natural 
history of mankind Herr Kapp sees in the water—that shaping, bounding, 
separating, isolating, but yet most effectually connecting, exchanging, 
communicating, and above all fertilizing, vivifying, bracing, and invigor- 
ating physical power. In the shape of rivers, it led man from the plateaus 
of Central and Anterior Asia to the more or less perfect and fertile 
“ mesopotamias ” east, south, and north-west of the Himalayas and south 
of the Armenian mountains—the original seats and centres of Chinese, 
Hindu, Bactrian, Babylonian, and Persian civilization—and from the high- 
lands of Abyssinia to the valley and delta of Egypt, where arose Thebes, 
Memphis, and Sais. As Mediterranean Sea—a sea in many a way inter- 
mediate and mediating between lands, continents, nations, and civiliza- 
tions—the thalassa of the Greeks—it formed that unique focus of ancient, 
medieval, and modern universal history into which the Nile and the 
slopes of Syria and Asia Minor carried the physical and intellectual trea 
sures of the Egyptian, the Phoenician, and the Hebrew, and of the Persian, 
who had absorbed the Bactrian, the Mede, the Assyrian, and the Chaldee ; 
which, assimilating, perfecting, and centralizing what it received, created 
Tyre, Carthage, Athens, Ephesus, Rome, Massilia, Gades, Alexandria, 
Constantinople, Genoa, and Venice ; and the periphery of which, gradually 
conquered and extended by the central nation, the Roman, eventually 
formed the mightiest and most centralized empire the world ever saw 
As ocean, it is the all-connecting, all-distributing, equalizing, harmonizing, 
and liberating element, lavish of rewards to enterprise, energy, and bold- 
ness, hostile to stagnation and isolation, and destructive of artificial bonds 
and barriers, of privileges and tyranny. 


The civilization of the ancient 
Oriental nations our author therefore designates as pofamic, the civiliza 
tion ef the classical world as ¢halassic, and that of the modern occidental 
nations as oceanic. The main divisions of his Political Geography—to 
which, as the most comprehensive part, we restrict our remarks—are 
accordingly the ‘“Potamic World,” the “Thalassie World,” and the 
“Oceanic World.” Geography in its noblest sense and history in grand 
outlines are closely interwoven ; the fulness of description and historical 
illustration harmoniously agree with the historical importance of each 
land and its nation. While Siberia, whose vast rivers flow into an ice 
bound ocean, is barely noticed, and the southern continents, whose history 
is made arid by their tropical position, are treated in rapid sketches, litte 
Ilellas, the masterpiece of thalassic formation, and little England, the cen 
tral isle of the oceanic world, are depicted and illustrated in grand 
tableaux. 

It would be an idle undertaking to attempt within the narrow limits 
of this review anything like a real analysis of the contents of this “ Com- 
parative Geography.” The systematically complete character of the 
book, which illustrates the development of every historical country—fully 
and vividly—by its position, climate, inner formation—in all its variety— 
and native wealth ; by its connection with neighboring lands and peoples 
through open plains, valleys, mountain passes, and chiefly through water- 
courses ; by its greater or less proximity and accessibility to seas or the 
ocean ; and also by the influence upon it, from within or from without, of 
the human intellect in its mastery over nature—these combined produce a 
richness and manifoldness which baffle all approximating reproduction in 
abridged form or extracts. Of course it need not be told that the work 
does not pretend to originality in a narrow sense of the word: On the 
contrary, its value is enhanced, and its generally pleasant diction often 
diversified, by striking observations and extracts drawn from the greatest 
German writers. The spirit that pervades the whole of it is one of candid 
enquiry and undogmatic liberalism. A kind of philanthropic optimism 
adds a pleasing warmth to the animation and often poetical loftiness of its 
diction, which is, however, not everywhere free from that frequent defect 
of German style, cumbrousness. German leanings, too, are here and there 
perceptible. With true German comprehensiveness, almost everything 
slightly bordering on the sphere of the subject is drawn into it, not ex 
cluding the latest and newest discoveries, inventions, and philosophical 
speculations—the work being, in its second edition, in great part rewritten. 





La Bible dans (Inde. Vie de lezeus Christna, par Louis Jacolliot. 
(Paris. 1869. Svo, pp. 891.)}—This book has in a very high degree all those 
bad qualities which we are accustomed to call, more expressively than 
courteously, “Frenchy.” It is jerky, dogmatic, pretentious, impudent, 
and empty—a mere tirade from beginning to end. Its author has spent 
some time in Southern India, where he has imbibed a certain amount of 
superficial acquaintance with Indian institutions, an immense conceit of 
superior knowledge with not a particle of real learning, and the most 
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intense prejudice against Christianity, in every part and particle. Thus 
equipped, he sets out to prove that Moses and Christ, in common with all 
the other great names that history knows, are weak copies of ancient 
Hindu originals. His method of argument is to point out certain resem- 
blances between Jewish and Christian institutions and utterances on the 
one hand, and alleged Hindu ones on the other ; and then to assert trium- 
phantly, in view of the universally confessed and immensely superior 
antiquity of the latter, the derivation of the former from them. We say 
“alleged,” because the greater part, at least, of his citations and abstracts 
are palpably unauthentic. It is charitable to suppose that he has, in re- 
gard to them, been made the dupe of interested and cunning Pundits—as 
other scholars, of more zeal than discretion or learning, have been before 
him. His Indian opinions stand fully upon the old, exploded basis of fifty 
years ago, when notions of the immemorial age and unimpeached origi- 
nality of everything written in Sanskrit were prevalent—when people 
could believe, without losing all credit for information and insight, that 
European and Asiatic languages and mythologies and philosophies ema- 
nated from the valley of the Ganges. The world in general has grown 
wiser since then, but M. Jacolliot has, somehow or other, escaped the im- 
provement ; and so, while Sanskrit scholars are discussing, for example, 
whether the Laws of Manu are older or younger than the Christian era, 
he pronounces them incontestably as ancient as 3,000 years B.c., and treats 
them as the sources of the Pentateuch. Of course, the Vedas are to him 
the ne plus ultra of human productions, in age, in wisdom, in sanctity. 
Ho is just as weak in philology as in literary history. Witness his ety- 

mologies on pp. 25-27, which remind us of the good old times, when com- 
parative philology was not, and when any one man who could spell out 
the words in an Oriental dictionary was as good a word-historian as an- 
other. Here is an example or two: Hercules is Sanskrit hara-kala, ‘ hero 
of combats ;’ Orestes is o-raksa-ta, ‘devoted to misfortune ;’ Pelasgi is 
palaca-ga, ‘pitiless fighter.’ One of the queer things about these is that 
no Sanskrit scholar can find any such etymons ; instead of being Sanskrit, 
they are pure Jacolliote. Such trifles as that he writes Maha-barada for 
Mahabharata, Bagaveda-gita for Bhagavad-gita, and so on, are hardly 
worth noticing. When it comes, however, to his twisting Krishna into 
Christna, asserting it to mean ‘sacred,’ instead of ‘ black,’ and prefixing 
to it, of his own sweet will, the epithet Jeseus (which possibly is meant 


, for ydya, ‘ worshipable’—we can think of nothing else which it should 
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inept. It is impossible for any one to be more out of sympathy with the 
scholarly and scientific tendencies of the time than is M. Jacolliot ; he is 
nothing more than a pretentious ignoramus. Those who sympa- 
thize with him in his fundamental views of Christianity should be 
the last to wish his volume currency, for it can only bring shame and 
confusion upon the cause which it undertakes to defend. 

The work is so entirely beneath serious criticism that we should hardly 
have taken any notice of it, and certainly should not have spent so many 
words upon it, except that it is now being pushed into prominence before 
the public. It has actually found a translator into English and an Eng- 
lish publisher, and a “cheap reprint” of it in this country is already in 
circulation—an evil which we cannot but sincerely deprecate, and would 
gladly by our influence have helped to ) prevent. 
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